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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


On account of the storm there was a 
small attendance at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting on Monday, April 11, but the 
address by Rev. Otis R. Rice held the 
attention of the men from beginning to end, 
and the meeting was prolonged beyond 
the hour by the questions which were 
raised. Mr. Rice spoke on ‘“Mertal Hy- 
giene in Parish Life.” -Dr. George E. 
Leighton, vice-president, presided in the 
absence of the president, Dr. Milburn, 
and Rev. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., 
conducted the devotional services. Miss 
C. B. Heyward of the League of Nations 
Association made a five minute address 
upen a map which has been published to 
answer questions about the operation of 
the World Court up to the present time. 

The death of Rev. L. W. Attwood was 
announced. Brief tributes were pzid to 
his memory, and the secretary, Rev. Otto 
S. Raspe, was instructed to take acticn ex- 
pressing the sorrow and sympathy of the 
ministers. 

Dr. George E. Huntley, chairman of 
the prcegrem ccmmittee, introduced Mr. 
Rice, saying: “Mr. Rice addressed this 
meeting three years ago and the ministers 
kept him talking long aiter the formal 
address was closed. He bezrs a name 
honored for generations in the Universalist 
ministry. Whenever we go down Boyl- 
ston Street and see his name on the bulle- 
tin beerd of Trinity Church we know that 
something good is to happen when he 
speaks. We claim him still as cur own 
and we know that he is happy to acknowl- 
edge the claim.” 

Mr. Rice said in part: “One of my most 
precicus pcssessions is a series of three or 
four sermons that my father wrote while 
he was in the Divinity School on the sub- 
ject ‘What Is Man?’ They were preached 
over filty years ago. They consider man 
as body, mind and spirit. As mind, they 
discuss will, intellect and conscience. I 
wes interested to see that not a single 
statement that my father made about mind 
filty years ago holds water to-day. 

“Mest important discoveries in psy- 
cholegy have changed our views. Take, 
for example, the subject of consciousness. 
The psychologists tell us that conscicus- 
ness, instead of being what we believed, a 
separate entity, lies adjacent to the vast 
hinterland of urges and desires called the 
unconscicus mind. This is a part of the 
mind net subject to our dictates. We 
know as we go to bed that we can not re- 
callaname. We put our mind on it and in 
the morning it has come back from the 
realm of the unconscicus. We know we 
can hypnotize a person and tell him that 
two minutes after he comes out of his 
hypnotic state he will ask for a drink of 
water, and two minutes after he comes out 
of the hypnotic state he will ask for the 
drink of water. Deep in the depths of the 
unconscious there are forces and powers 
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which continually come back into our}| 
conscious life. | 

“T am convinced that we as ministers, || 
in dealing with people, must take into)}| 
account this realm of the unconscious. The} 
unconscious power of early incidents and|| 
happenings exercises a mighty influence} 
upon lives to-day. Psychologists say the} 
iceberg is a symbol of the conscious and|| 
the unconscious. Seven-eighths of the} 


and the unconscious in the mind. 
“We must not think of the uncon-4 
scious as a series of pigeonholes in which! 
we have filed away things which possibl 
we may bring back. A better way o 
speaking of it is that it is a welter of emo 
tion—of old guilty feelings, of misunder+} 
standing and frustration, all packed away) 
and covered with emotion. The individ-J 
ual who is abnormal, neurotic or psychotieg} 
is the individual who has repressed him-} 
self or herself so much that eventually the 
lid blows off and what is hidden away i 
the unconscious comes forth. Some psy-j 
chologists give the idea that it is all hot} 
rible down there in the unconscious mind]} 
The fact is that it contains as much good 
«S$ evil. We can use the unconscious mind 
for good. We know that we can wake 
ourselves up at a certain hour by entrusty 
ing the task to the unconscious mind. We 
can use it to remember our engagements} 
We can work out problems that are diff 
ficult. In very remarkable ways psy4 
chologists have trained themselves to tur 
over their lives to the unconscious mind 
“The important thing for us as minis 
ters to remember is that it is no longe} 
pessible or right for us to form our jud 
ments of people on the basis of their raj 
tional thinking alone. We have to taki 
the vest area of the unconscious into con 
sideration. As ministers, to understan 
the people with whom we deal, especiall 
cases thet require cur help, we have t 
understand the normal development of thi} 
sex life. I mean sex in the larger sensé{ 
nct simply the releticn of man and wcmami] 
There are certain divisicns of the norma} 
sexual life. In the first months of life 
is egccentric. The child thinks cnly df 
himself. In the second stage he thinks 4 
the one by whom he is given czre, t i 
mother, the nurse, or the father. 
third stage he’s egocentric again. 
fourth stage he becomes intensely in| 
terested in these of the seme sex. If || 
boy, he has contempt for the one who go¢ 
out with girls and his interest is in the ganj 
If a girl, she may have what is calld 
‘crushes’ on other girls, perhaps the couil| 
sellor in the camp. This is homosexu} 
interest, and is not necessarily bad. It ||} 
the basis of interest in people. It lil 
back of our ability to get on with people 1) 
the same sex. In the next stage, the het} 
(Continued on page 540) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required az a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


STARTING OVER 


N matters of personal religion as in everything else 
every day is a new start. ‘Will it be up hill to 
the very end?” we ask imploringly of the Infinite 

One, and the answer for some of us always is, “Yes, 
to the very end.” It was so with Paul, the mightiest 
single influence, after Jesus, the world has known. 
That thorn in the flesh probably was with him that 
morning when Rome gave him the martyr’s crown. 

We are done for if we accept failure as inevitable. 
Penitence, new struggle, that is the only way that we 
can climb at all. 

But there would be less struggle to achieve 
purity, unselfishness, gentle judgment of others, 
courage to face unpopularity, if we would do something 
drastic now and then—give away money boldly, sub- 
stitute right interests decisively, accept. help openly 
and humbly, tear off the false front that we or others 
have put around us. 

No happiness in life is comparable to the happi- 
ness which follows the little advances that we make 
now and then in the Christ life. Keep on. Start 
over. 

“Be steadfast.” 


* * 


FOR A PENNY AND A HALF 


E know that the General Sunday School As- 

W sociation cuts and condenses material going 

out to local schools in a most efficient way, 

but it still remains a mystery that they can send so 
much for a penny and a half. 

For example, recently this organization dealt 
with World Peace and sent out helps for teachers and 
superintendents in getting ready for Good Will Day, 
which will be observed on May 18. A single sheet 
called attention to the mandate of the Buffalo Con- 
vention, described pamphlets enclosed and others 
available, and outlined methods to reach every age 
group in the school. 

People often do not realize that children can be 

aught good will to children of other lands through the 
use of carefully selected pictures cut from magazines. 
These can be backed up with posters. In most public 
libraries there are stories to use. The G.S.S. A. has 
a list. Churches and church schools are making an 
effective use of the drama, and plays also may teach 
peace. 

So other age groups are provided for in this penny 


and a half bundle. Besides, the General Sunday 
School Association stands ready to write special let- 
ters of help. 

In the bundle went ‘‘How to Work for Peace,” by 
Gulick, a press clip sheet of the National Council for 
the Prevention of War called ‘International Disarma- 
ment Notes,” ‘Facts About the Disarmament Con- 
ference,” by Florence B. Boeckel, a “Good Night 
Prayer,” a bulletin on “Children of Many Lands,” 
giving pictures of posters, a copy of a striking cartoon 
republished by the G. S. S. A. from the Boston Herald, 
and two or three other pieces of concrete suggestion. 

Daily, hourly, children are exposed to words and 
acts which tend to make them despise people different 
from those they have known. Here is an effort to 
broaden their horizon early, to make differences of 
speech, custom and garb natural to them and to make 
them think kindly of foreigners. 

It is a good piece of work. It cost only a penny 
and a half to send. But what thought, what heart, 
what idealism, went into the selection! 

Do not throw it away carelessly. Make Good 
Will Day add to the sum total of the good will in the 


world. 
* * 


BISHOP WANG 

N his recent visit to Boston we had a walk and 

a talk with Bishop Wang, a native Chinese 

and the first Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church to be elected under the new legislation of the 

church, by which the so-called missionary areas do 

the electing. He is a cultured gentleman and a true 

liberal. We could work under him with joy. We wish 

the statesmen of China and Japan would appoint 

Wang and Kagawa to settle differences between the 
two nations. 


Se * 


THE SALT OF CHINA 


HINA,” writes Colonel Etherton, “has been 
called a sea which salts all the water flowing 
into it.’ When we are making predictions 

about the future let us remember the Manchu in- 
vaders of the seventeenth century, “who became 
more Chinese than the Chinese,” or the Jesuits who, 
according to Colonel Etherton, ‘came as missionaries 
and remained as teachers of mathematics, architects 
of the Summer Palace, and admirers of Confucius.” 

What if Japan stays in Manchuria to find an outlet 
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for a population increasing by 800,000 every year? 
Ethically we might find this occupation hard to justi- 
fy. But the strange survival power of the old Chinese 
culture may profoundly modify these Chinese-Japan- 
ese inhabitants of Manchuria. The organizing power 
of Japan may help wipe out the graft and banditry of 
China. : 
We make no predictions. We merely empha- 
size the folly of most predictions. But we have 
faith that in the long run good will emerge. 
* * 


“LYRA MYSTICA”’ 


LTHOUGH it is a volume of five hundred pages, 
we have carried ‘Lyra Mystica,” an anthology 
of mystical verse,* around with us since it 
came. Beginning with an anonymous poem dating 
from. Kgypt, 3000 B. C., and closing with an American 
contemporary poem by Marya Zaturenoka, it in- 
cludes what the author regards as mystical poems 
from many countries, many languages and from every 
age. : 

. The last verse of the book, part of a poem in- 
scribed in a volume of “The Imitation of Christ,’’ in- 
dicates the kind of comrade we have in “Lyra Mys- 
tica.’’ 

-Open the garden gate, walk in, my heart! 

What fires of peace! What sacred paths we took! 

Enter the Heavenly Gardens, nor depart— 

See, they are opened by a little book! 


All of the poems have beauty of thought, but not 
all, of course, have marked beauty of form. The 
average, however, is high. And Charles Carroll Al- 
bertson, editor, has traveled far to find them. 

Men call this a cynical, unbelieving generation, 
but in many companies of late we have found people 
talking about religion. In several of them some one 
has asked, “What is mysticism?” 

Dean Inge, in the introduction to this book, at- 
tempts to dispel erroneous impressions. 

He begins with a thirteenth century definition— 
that of Bonaventura: ‘Mysticism is the extension of 
the mind to God by way of love’s longing.” 

So there have been innumerable mystics before 
the great Italian saint, and in every generation since. 

The endeavor of the mind to grasp the divine 
essence, according to Pringle-Patterson, is the philo- 
sophic side of mysticism, and “to enjoy the blessedness 
e actual communion with the highest” is the religious 
side. 

There are other definitions in this illuminating 
introduction, but the average plain man who has his 
secret intimations of something above this life will 
like Frank Granger best of all: “Mysticism is that 
attitude of mind which divines and moves toward 
the spiritual in the common things of life, not a partial 
and occasional operation of the mind under the guid- 
ance of far-fetched analogies.” 

Some of the poems are by “nature mystics,” 
some by “cloistered mystics,” some by poets with a 
flair for philosophy. 


*Lyra Mystica. An Anthology of Mystical Verse. 
an Introduction by Dean Inge. 
Albertson. 


With 
Edited by Charles Carroll 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Price $3.00. 


Dean Inge says: “There are several paths up the 
hill of the Lord. They meet at the top in the beatific 
vision, but the tracks start from different sides.” 

Many a man will find a path as he reads this book. 


* * 


IN ONE CHURCH AT LAST i 

ECAUSE his father was a strict Methodist and || 

his mother a strict Presbyterian, neither at- || 
tending the other’s church, Hermon Eldredge, || 

now associate editor of the Congregationalist, drifted || 
into the Christian church of his village, and in time | 
became a leader of the denomination. / 
Now he has just come back from his old home, 


‘East Springfield, Pa., where he preached the sermon | 


at the organization of the Federated Church of the | 
community. The three churches which constitute | 
the federation are the church of his father, the church 
of his mother, and the church of his own boyhood 
choice. To the Boston editors at their monthly | 
meeting he declared that the occasion was one of the |} 
most inspiring and moving of his life. Only the ut- |} 
terly blind can fail to read such signs of the times. 
* * 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER THE TEST OF 
FELLOWSHIP | 


HRISTIAN character as a test of fellowship } 
sounds modern, but the phrase is at least one || 
hundred and thirty years old. It goes back to 

the period of the Winchester Profession of the Uni- | 
versalist Church. It is reminiscent of the phrase, 
“salvation by character,’ used by the Unitarian |}} 
Church. But it was the basis put out by the Christian |] 
Churches which now are united with the Congrega- 
tional Churches. There are only six words, but how 
many more do we need? Could we dispense with any } 
of the six? 


* * 


THE CAMP FOR DIABETIC CHILDREN AT] 
NORTH OXFORD | 


HE Boston Evening Transcript, on April 12, carried 

a beautiful picture of the Clara Barton Birth-}} 

place, where, it says, “‘fifty-six little girls will be} 
cared for this summer in a special camp.” It is the} 
first time in the history of Massachusetts, the article} 
tells us, that a camp exclusively for diabetic children |} 
has been opened. Over a period of eight weeks, the} 
little girls will be given careful treatment and will en-}/ 
joy the country life in periods of from two weeks to}} 
a month. For some years at Ogunquit, Maine, || 
through private gifts, a camp was carried on for dia-j} 


says, that a church has undertaken a work of this kind.|| 
Diabetic mortality among children is far higher] 
than among adults, and open air and country life are} 
now known to be one of the greatest of factors in ar-}) 
resting the disease. 
It makes Universalists proud to have a widely} 


regulations that will govern this camp. | 
will be admitted upon the recommendation of their} 
physicians or hospitals, without regard to creed on}l| 
nationality. H 

The forthcoming issue of the New England Medicall|, 
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Journal will give the details of the new project. The 
camp is to be carried on in co-operation with Dr. Eliott 
P. Joslin, the great authority on diabetes. 

The article gives additional facts which have al- 
ready appeared in the Leader. 


* * 


SOME SAINTS IN METHODISM 


T a recent session of a Methodist Conference, a 
minister received a call from the cabinet, which 
was busy on appointments, to come over to 

see them and to bring X, his friend. Out they went 
into the street, although it was almost midnight. 
Walking over the minister said to X, “It is the axe 
for me, and they have brought you into it to help me 
through.’”’ Reaching the cabinet room the Bishop 
said kindly to the minister, “All we have for you is 
A.” “But this man can’t go to A,” said his friend. 
“He has just stood a fifty per cent cut, he has run be- 
hind and he has four little children.”’ “Well,” said 
the Bishop, “I am sorry, but I am helpless.”” Then 
up spoke a district superintendent, a member of the 
cabinet, who was to go back to a parish: “‘All that we 
have open are the churches in Aandin B. Iam down 
for B. Give that to this man—I will take A.”’ So the 
district superintendent took the smaller salary and 
smaller place. 

It was done behind closed doors with no thought 
of reward, but without mentioning names the Bishop 
told the story in the Conference. It did something 
for the morale of the ministers in that Conference. 
And if we mistake not it did something for the man 
who sacrificed for a brother minister, hard put finan- 
cially, with four little children to support. There are 
some mighty good people in the old Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. There are some apostles and prophets 
and saints and martyrs in her ministry. 

o* * 


HOW WASHINGTON PRAYED* 

HE little book by Wm. J. Johnstone on “How 
Washington Prayed”’ is distinctly on a higher 
level than its source books and its frontispiece. 

The author, however, is too apt to believe everything 
written which vindicates his thesis. He even cites 
Weems as trustworthy. There is not the slightest 
doubt in our opinion about Washington being a man 
of God. He was not merely courteous in his attitude 
toward all the sects, Universalists included, which 
presented him with resolutions. He was more than 
a mere church goer. He knelt in prayer, and as his 
writings abundantly prove, rested on “The Ever- 
lasting Arms.” 

But the classic story of praying in the woods at 
Valley Forge has very little evidence to support it. 
It has, however, become a part of the Washington 
tradition and nothing that we say will stop people 
believing it. But the story is true to the man. 
_ It could have happened. There is truth in it even if 
it is not the truth. 

Anybody who wants in compact form references 
to Washington as a religious man, now entombed in 


*How Washington Prayed. By William J. Johnstone. 


Ahingd n Press. Price $1 00. 


many old works, may well buy Mr. Johnstone’s‘in- 
teresting little book. 

“Though a member of the Church of England,” 
said Washington to a Presbyterian minister, “I have 
no exclusive partialities.” 

What is set down about Washington in this little 
book from trustworthy sources deepens our affection 
for the Father of His Country. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We saw hundreds of people at Abington recently, 
packing a little village church to pay honor to a minis- 
ter who was not especially prominent in the denomina- 
tion and who never sought prominence. But strong 
men left their business and motored miles to attend 
his funeral. Why? Because there was not a bird, or 
beast, or flower, or child, or human interest, in which 
he was not vitally interested, and because he chose to 
stay in one place long enough to make that interest 
felt. 


A revolutionary recasting of missionary programs 
in all of the denominations is taking place. The prob- 
lem is both as simple and as hard as Christianity. How 
can we transfer property, leadership, responsibility, 
to native leaders and not wash our hands of the busi- 
ness? How can we sink out of sight and yet do more 
to help? 

“It was the League of Nations,” said James T. 
MacDonald recently, “that made it possible for 
China to refrain from declaring war,’’ and he added, 
“Tf she had declared war, all brakes would have been 
off.” 

Can not a man be said to possess freedom who 
uses his freedom to think things out positively as well 
as negatively? Are there no free men but the men 
against everything and everybody? 


There are many signs indicating that so far as 
the Universalist Church is concerned the policy of 
drift in church union is ended. From now on it is 
likely to be action or nothing. 


We wrote an editorial blithely asserting that this 
Congress had done better than any other Congress in 
years. Luckily we caught it in the make-up and took 
it out. 


_ Should we withdraw from membership in the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the American Legion? 
No, but God knows we are uncomfortable enough. 


“He wants to betray God,” said one of the char- 
acters in ‘“The Devil Passes.” ‘He thinks that he 
can do it better as a clergyman.” 


In our opinion the personal attacks on Herbert 
Hoover in recent books purporting to tell the story of 
his life are damnably false. 


Spring is creeping northward. Will she be clear 
into the Arctic before we open our eyes? 
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The Doctrine of Grace 


Bruce W. Brotherston 


2 doxy that liberals are apt to fight shy. 
9) ¢ Bi| Professor Moffatt’s ‘Grace in the New 
PzF}!} Testament”* is a warning lest Christianity 
itself be thrown out with the bath of liberalism. It 
begins by declaring that the frank confession of Bishop 
Berkeley’s free-thinking philosopher, Alciphron, in 
the seventeenth century might have been written 
to-day. “I can easily understand grace,” says this 
liberal, “in the popular sense of beauty or favor, but 
how unintelligible it is on the pages and upon the 
lips of theologians! At the request of a philosophical 
friend, I did cast an eye on the writings he showed me 
of some divines, and talked with others on the subject, 
but after all I had read or heard could make nothing 
of it, having always found, whenever I laid aside 
the word ‘grace’ and looked into my mind, a perfect 
vacuity and privation of ideas. And, as I am apt to 
think men’s faculties and ideas are made much alike, 
I suspect that other men, if they examined what they 
call grace with the same exactness and impartiality, 
would agree with me that there was nothing in it but 
an empty name.” Professor Moffatt continues, 
“Evidently Berkeley knew, as we know to-day, con- 
temporaries who... . deserve serious attention 
when they plead that it is difficult or even impossible 
for them. to understand how this term can mean any- 
thing definite to intelligent persons.” 

The book provides this “serious attention.” Its 
thesis is stated in the preface: ‘““That the mission of 
the Lord Jesus was a mission of grace,” that the apostle 
Paul’s message presupposes this, and that a study of the 
affinities and indebtedness of Christianity in its en- 
vironment leaves the historical student impressed 
with the creative energy of this message of grace 
both mentally and morally. 

The reviewer may be permitted to go somewhat 
farther afield than the present work to make clear 
his own approach to an understanding of the matter. 
Emile Durkheim, the late French sociologist, is 
credited by his followers with the origination of what 
they call the method of historical analysis. In order 
to discover the essential meaning of a social fact or 
institution of the present time, it is traced back in 
history, separated stage by stage from the non-es- 
sential additions which have overlaid it, until one 
comes as near as possible to the form it had in its 
origin. Here in its simplest form one finds its essen- 
tial meaning for humanity, through which one can 
better comprehend it in its entire history. It may be 
illuminating to apply this method to the concept of 
grace. A river in Northern New York, called the 
De Grasse, is known to many readers of the Leader 
because it flows by the walls of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. Its name means “river of bounty or fer- 
tility.’ It reminds us that grace originally meant 
“fertility,” and that the three graces in Greek my- 
thology were originally fertility goddesses. (See J. H. 

*Grace in the New Testament. By James Moffatt. 
Long and Richard Smith, Inc., New York. 


¢) 


« RACE” has played so central a role in Ortho- 


Ray 


Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Re- 
ligion, p. 348 and elsewhere. ) 

Indeed these goddesses were only the personali- 
zation of a mysterious but most effective force which 
early man believed to be abroad everywhere in his 
tight and narrow universe. This force was the orig- 
inal form of operating grace. Its function was to keep 
everything in its fitting place in the little world of 
primitive man—men in their places in the clans and 
every object of use or interest in its proper classifica- 
tion. It produced within men all extraordinary feel- 
ings or experiences. Men thus made contact with it 
and they operated it in religious rites to preserve a 
balanee between universal good and evil, which meant 
keeping the devil in foreign places and drawing in the 
good among the people of the tribe. 

Of course it was only in one group in the primor- 
dial Hellenic world where this life-econserving, meta- 
physical, yet human force had the name “charis.’” 
In other tribes, while they were still separate, it had! 
other names. Anthropologists have discovered it. 
under some name in every primitive group, ancient or 
modern. The Melanesians of our own time call! it 
“mana,’’ and this has been appropriated as its “scien- 
tific’ name. (See Hastings’ Dictionary of Ethics and 
Religion, article on Mana.) Among the American 
Indian tribes, it is “manitou” with Algonquin, 
“orenda”’ with the Iroquois, “‘wakanda”’ with the 
Sioux, etc. In the same way among Hellenic tribes it 
had different names which, with the later mixture of 
Greek peoples, took different lines of meaning but 
which point back to this original fulness of meaning. 
Thus “agos” took the meaning “sacred,” while 
“charis’ took the meanings bounty, plenty, largess, 
and charm. The Hebrew name for the same primi- 
tive divine force was “ruah,’’ which maintained the 
complete meaning of “spirit,” so that, as Moffatt 
says, while there is no grace-word in the Old Testa- 
ment, nevertheless the whole meaning is there. 

At a certain period in the early history of re- 
ligion, known as “‘the solar period,” this force became 
centered so strongly at certain points, most significant- 
ly at the sun, or in certain heroes, that the concen- 
tration was personalized as the spirit of personal gods, 
such as the Hebrew Jahweh. The wills of these gods 
were now solicited in man’s behalf through the opera- 
tion of rites. But we have already signified that the 
rite is older than the gods. By means of the rite, 
the primordial divine force was operated from the 
very beginning in behalf of human needs. Indeed, 
the rite in its initiation was a genuine form of prayer. 
It was originally always celebrated in the optative 
mood. ‘To be sure it became dessicated into mere 


magic charm. But the original religious rite had a 


wish at its core, a soul’s sincere desire, whether of 
curse or of blessing. The wish was the divine force 
itself arising inwardly. In primitive mental attitude, 
it was inseparable from the word or mimetic action 
which expressed it and with it constituted the ritual. 
The rite being itself the divine potency referred human 
needs to great centers of the divine potency, and was 
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effective to transport this potency to most needed 
points, to fertilize fields and flocks and families and to 
ward off evils. As the ‘means of grace” it was the 
transfer of bounty,*of help, of “salvation,” to needy 
places within the unity of the early world. Such a 
transfer within the unity of a spiritual universe is still 
the meaning of grace. 

It was no mere accident that the rite in both its 
forms, that of bringing in good and that of warding off 
evil, took the form of sacrifice. The meaning of grace 
is most clearly manifest in the philosophy of sacrifice, 
a philosophy which is exemplified most clearly in 
primitive days, because there it appears in its bare 
essence, that is in its simplest terms. 

Before Robertson Smith wrote his ‘Religion of 
the Semites,” it was thought that non-Christian 
sacrifice was simply a matter of commerce with a 
god. It was do ut des, I give that thou mayest give 
to me. Smith’s study of totemistic sacrifice made 
evident once for all that, in its original form, sacrifice 
was a communal meal in which, by partaking of the 
divine, the divine in the community is strengthened. 
But Durkheim, while crediting Smith with this sig- 
nificant advance, points out the undoubted fact that 
the totemic sacrifice is at once a ritualistic communal 
meal and also a gift to the god, that it may be fed and 
strengthened and return many fold. Both aspects 
remain. There is a third aspect, however, which has 
given ample place in the records of religions but has 
never as yet been given its place in the original mean- 
ing of sacrifice here being treated. Always an in- 
dividual is marked to suffer for this communal re- 
freshment and for this gift to the divine. And the 
individual chosen is one in whom the divine is strongly 
centered. The sacrifice of the priest-king, or the 
man-god, is the theme of Frazer’s “Golden Bough.” 
In the salvation rites of Greece, of Egypt, of Semitic 
peoples, the dying god is savior. His grace is unto 
salvation from death for the initiates. But these 
mysteries have their origin in primitive sacrifice in 
which there is grace for the whole community unto 
salvation from every evil and unto the conservation 
of all values of their little world. 

It could, I think, be argued with much force that 
the sacredness of the number three and the cropping- 
out of trinities in all religions, has its origin in this 
triangle of sacrifice, in the feeling of its three realities. 
Thus may be explained the ubiquitous tendency to 
represent the multiplicity within unity which meta- 
physics must find reality at bottom to be, in terms of 
trinity. The graces are three, the muses are three 
times three, trinities appear on every hand. In the 
Christian trinitarian godhead, the Son is the sacrificing 
member of the community, the Holy Spirit is the com- 
munity partaking of the divine sacrifice and uplifted, 
and the Father is the cosmic divinity who amplifies 
the gift of the Son and from whom with the Son pro- 
ceeds the Holy Spirit. 

Even in most primitive life, the individual’s 
sacrifice is often a free self-immolation, and its grace 
is therefore genuinely spiritual. In the Greek tradi- 
tion, Menckeous of his own free will threw himself 
from the cliff to save his city in religious sacrifice. In 
the same way the Iroquois brave gave himself to save 
a contingent of his tribe. This party was separated 


from the main army and overtaken by a larger force 
of the enemy. One warrior behind the others turned 
to face the enemy, fighting savagely until his fellows 
had time to escape. As every act for primitive men, 
as far as it has importance, is a religious act, it may 
truly be said, ‘“His grace saved them.” There is in 
primitive human life the primordial form of grace of 
which the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is the self- 
conscious concept. While men were still ignorant of 
most of the meanings of the multiplicity of life and 
the world, the central spiritual fact presented itself 
in the grace of sacrifice, in the communal strengthening 
through the costly gift of loyal membership. 

The fact of grace is as primitive as is humanity or 
religion, since it is the heart of both. But its history 
is the story of arbitrary meanings attached to it in 
primitive ignorance and of its gradual cleansing from the 
arbitrary in the Hebrew prophetic movement which 
culminated in the clear conception and perfect exem- 
plification of grace in the life and death of Jesus, who 
becomes the chief symbol of grace for all time. 

Whenever an arbitrary meaning has been at- 
tached to this central conception of religion, whether 
it occurred among savage or barbarian peoples, or 
whether it occurred in Augustinian or Calvinistic 
thinking, it has always been due to a rift made in the 
unity of what we may call our triangle of sacrifice, in 
which the sacrificing individual, the sustained com- 
munity and the cosmic divine source and goal are in 
unity. In barbarous times, men forgot that this 
sacrifice must be a member of the community. The 
“victim,’’ animal or man, was dragged to the altar. 
In earlier, more primitive days, they presupposed the 
willingness of the sacrificed. They besought it to 
yield itself and begged forgiveness for its pain. It was 
their flesh and blood. Later this communal unity was 
broken, and grace became mere magic force. Its 
inwardness was not even assumed. No inward atti- 
tude in sacrificed or sacrificer was necessary, but only 
the meticulous observance of the ritual under whose 
external magic “grace” the armies of the Lord would 
triumph, the foes of Israel would be driven back, the 
fields and meadows, the flocks and herds, would bear 
plenty. The history of prophecy consists in its pro- 
gressive cleansing of the central concept of religion, 
the concept of sacrificial grace, from arbitrary mean- 
ings which clustered upon it since savage and barbarous 
times. In this cleansing it excluded magic, it put 
righteousness for ritual, and the inner law for the old 
covenant of kings and priests, until the grace of the 
suffering servant of God is seen in the second Isaiah 
to be the nurture of the universal community of the 
spirit. 

The work before us is a scholarly unfolding of 
the conception in the New Testament period when it 
had been thus cleansed of arbitrary meanings. Its 
significance in other than biblical sources is first 
assessed for a wider perspective: the Greek and Jewish 
vocabulary of the time; the religious philosophy of 
the day; the Greek mysteries; then the Old Testament, 
which is found “full of grace-words though not of the 
word ‘grace’;’”’ finally the New Testament, in which, 
though all its writers are reviewed, St. Paul’s appre- 
hension of the meaning of grace occupies the bulk of 
the space. 
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It is a work rich with the enthusiasm and the 
significance of the writings it studies, an enthusiasm 
born of a profoundly philosophic and spiritual grasp 
of the meaning of an idea which all peoples, in that 
day of religious hunger, were in one way or another 
exploiting. It will richly repay every minister’s study, 
and will lead candid liberals, if they be really of re- 
ligious temper, to the conviction that the most liberal 
theology must square itself with grace if it is to remain 
Christian, indeed if it is to remain religious. 

The reviewer, however, is impelled to express a 
feeling that here too, as in scholarly works in geveral 
in the biblical field, the tradition enters a little too 
heavily, obscuring the central point for lack of the 


broadest philosophic perspective. He feels that we 
are approaching a day in which the biblical tradition 
is to be treated anew in a less weighty manner and 
with more direct illumination, because regarded from 
the point of view of a philosophy of religion gained in 
an inductive study and comparison of all religious 
traditions from their primitive origins, a study in 
which perhaps the biblical tradition will establish a 
place of highest enlightenment and profoundest truth, 
since it alone of all traditions completely maintained 
and progressively interpreted, without ascetic empty- 
ing, that significant core of religion which the reviewer 
has attempted to suggest was present with the very 
origin of humanity. 


From the Inside Looking Out 


Georgene E. Bowen 


Fs, HILE so many things are being said and 
| thought at home about Japan and the 
»S 5} Japanese people, it seems only fair that the 
Whad>GS}| home folks should be told, by Americans 
living in Japan, just how the Japanese people in 
general are treating us. Editors who sit behind their 
desks in America and write articles have, at best, 
only second-hand information and original thoughts on 
the matter to contribute to the American people. 
Statesmen, clergymen, laymen or scholars dwelling 
anywhere but within the borders of Japan itself, 
have no personal experience upon which to base their 
opinion of what is going on in Japan to-day. We 
would all do well to remember that when we read 
critical articles or listen to adverse comments about 
any country or any people in the world—especially 
Japan. Therefore, not from the standpoint of per- 
sonal superiority or learning, but just as a very or- 
dinary American citizen living in Tokyo during the 
period of unrest and international strife, I feel myself 
more qualified to tell at least a part of the truth 
about the way in which we Americans are being treated 
than any one, no matter how great and learned, who 
speaks without personal experience. 

The other night we had two desperate appearing 
beggars at our door, and I sent one of our girls flying 
to the police station, an arm of the law that has always 
been ready to protect us in any emergency. In a 
few minutes there were two policemen at our door 
ready to defend us, but fortunately there was no longer 
any need, for the beggars had gone away. “Who were 
they? What did they want? What did they look 
like? Which way did they go?’ the police asked, 
without any resentment that they had been called 
out on “a wild goose chase.” ‘We are very glad you 
called us,” they said. “If you have any trouble at 
any time, call us at once and we’ll gladly come to your 
aid.”’ Then they proceeded to tell me just what to 
do and how to reach them most quickly. It didn’t 
seem unusual to us at the time, for they have always 
protected us whenever there has been the slightest 
danger in the time of earthquake and any other 
emergency. Just a few months ago we had a very 
severe earthquake of long duration, but within a few 
minutes (it seemed to.us before the quake was really 
over), a policeman was in our yard looking to see if 


any one had been injured. Yes, we feel perfectly 
safe with our protectors at the foot of the hill. 

Within the house where we live everything goes 
on as it always has. Wearenot treated any differently 
in any way by any of ourfriends. To be sure, we are 
usually the recipients of formal kindness, but there’s 
very much kindness that could find its origin in no 
other place but the human heart. Recently, when I 
was incapacitated with bronchitis and unable to be 
about the house and to do my usual work, there were 
so many demonstrations of friendliness from so many 
Japanese people that I couldn’t possibly list them all. 
One girl brought me a potted plant with the remark, 
“T knew that rose was your favorite color, and so I 
chose this one for you.”’ A young man in one of my 
classes sent me a box of cakes and afterward he ex- 
plained, “You see, I knew you were very fond of 
cake and so I thought you’d get well faster if I sent 
you some!” We laughed heartily over his joke, 
knowing full well that the only reason why he sent 
the cakes was because he knew it would please me. 
A perfect stranger was introduced to me one day when 
I was in the hospital, and the next day she brought me 
flowers in a quaint little vase with a poem written 
upon it. “This poem is a song of the country from 
which I came, and I thought it would interest you. 
Please keep the flowers and the vase, too.’”’ The next 
day another friend came with a box of candy-coated 
grapes, neatly and attractively packed. ‘I thought 
grapes would be easier for you to eat than cakes, and 
besides, I thought they’d be good for your throat,” he 
explained. Thus it was that old friends, new friends 
and perfect strangers treated me. 

At this moment there is a painter at work in my 


room, varnishing the wood and bamboo ceilings. He _ ||| 


tiptoes in and out of the room without making the ||) 
slightest noise, wields his brush deftly and doesn’t || 
spill a drop of paint. Isat here and watched him fora_ || 
while over the top of my typewriter with wonder and | 
no little admiration. At last I said to him: “You 
never spill a bit of paint. How is it that you are so 
clever? American painters usually spill a good deal 
of paint. We wouldn’t think of having them paint 
walls and the ceiling of a room with nothing covered 
for protection.” 


“Tt is not my skill. Probably all the difference is 
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in the brushes we painters use. If the American 
painters had brushes like ours they would probably 
do much better with them than we ean,” said this 
very common man, smiling on just as though he were 
perfectly unconscious of his generously friendly re- 
mark. I’m sure it was a perfectly natural expression 
of the thoughts he was thinking. 

Yesterday I sent one of our young women on an 
errand to the bank. I gave her a bank book and 
Y100 to deposit in the account. Since being here in 
the Blackmer Home I have had seven or eight girls 
assisting me with the work, and I have never hesitated 
to entrust any of them with money and simple business 


-at the bank. Not one of them has ever failed. So I 


did not hesitate to entrust Kinuko with this responsi- 
bility, and she did not hesitate to go joyfully for me. 
As a matter of fact, it was snowing quite hard and 
Kinuko had to carry a “casa.”” On her way down 
the hill she met a woman who hadn’t any umbrella, 
so she held her casa over the stranger’s head. When 
they came to the car line and were about to board 
the ear, Kinuko was so busily helping the woman on 
to the car that she didn’t see an approaching bicycle. 
It struck her, knocked her down, and cut a gash in her 
head. She was taken to the hospital across the way 
and I was called. 

As I entered the operating room, I found her 
stretched out on the table, as white as a ghost, and 
the doctors were working on the wound on her head. 
It was evident that she had been badly shaken up 
and that she was in considerable pain. I hastened to 
her side, but before I had time to say anything to her 
she pulled the bank package (done up in a red silk 
crepe scarf) out of her long sleeve and handed it to me 
with trembling hand. ‘Please forgive me for dis- 
appointing you. My only regret is that I couldn’t 
fulfill your errand. My carelessness has been a great 
trouble to you. I am very sorry for you.” A little 
later I led her home and sat on the floor by her bed, 
but she had covered her face with her quilt so that I 
should not be troubled by the flickers of pain in her 
face. After a while she uncovered her face and 
looked at me. “I did give you that bank book and 
that money, didn’t I? I am so sorry to have made it 
inconvenient for you,” she said simply. 

A blind young man sat at the table talking with 
me last night. He was totally blind, but his face 
was radiantly happy. His face and his voice smiled 
as he told me that he had decided to become a Chris- 
tian, and tried to describe his happiness in general. 
“My mother died of tuberculosis when I was only 
four years old and I became blind shortly after that, 
so that my life became very lonely. I thought there 
could be no happiness in this world and I disliked 
every one. I suffered a great deal of anguish until I 
began to understand that all the people of the earth 
are the children of God and therefore brothers. As my 
faith grew, my love for all mankind grew, and now I 
know my supreme duty and pleasure is to love my 
brothers, wherever they are. I can not see my 
brothers in other countries like America and I can not 
hear their voices as I can hear yours, but I am moved 
with gratitude and love for them when I realize what 
they have meant to me and my people. 

“Why,” he continued, patting his poor cotton coat 
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sleeve, “when I realize that the cotton for my coat 
was grown by my American brothers and that other 
things I use came from India, England, etc., I can 
not help feeling a flood of gratitude for all of my 
brothers in the whole world. It makes them seem 
so near and dear to me!’’ 

Ruth Downing was standing on the street corner 
in a strange part of the city of Tokyo the other day, 
waiting for a bus. She was uncertain about which 
one she ought to take and evidently looked a bit per- 
plexed, because a young woman came up to her and 
asked her what she was waiting for, and tried to ex- 
plain in Japanese what bus Miss Downing should take. 
Meanwhile the stranger’s bus came along and she 
was about to take it, when she suddenly changed her 
mind and went back to wait with Miss Downing and 
see her on to the right bus. She allowed three of her 
own buses to pass in order to help a perfectly strange 
American foreigner to find her way! 

Miss Hathaway, who is now living in the country 
at Zushi, is absolutely alone in her house. She has 
no one to look after things for her but some Japanese 
friends of ours, who seem to think of her as a member 
of their own family. They keep watch over her and 
if they do not see her for a few days they go and call 
on her. (The family is none other than Tomo Mu- 
rai’s.) Mr. Murai advises Miss Hathaway in mat- 
ters of business and writes letters for her, while 
Mother Murai and one of her daughters do many 
loving things to help and cheer her. No more loyal, 
thoughtful friends could be found. 

I have told only a few of the commonplace things 
that have happened in our every-day life in Japan 
since all the recent misunderstanding in the Sino- 
Japanese relations have stirred the Japanese and the 
Americans. Our Japanese friends have been no less 
worried than we ourselves have been, but they have 
never once changed in their treatment of us, even when 
the boycott was being discussed in the United States 
and there was threatening trouble. 

It would be ridiculous to try to explain or under- 
stand the problems involved in the Sino-Japanese dif- 
ficulty. We do not pretend to understand what plans 
the military powers have in mind to solve this dif- 
ficulty. We are therefore foreed to mind our own 


_business, which is to grow and maintain a Christian 


spirit ourselves in order that we may be worthy of 
teaching others todo so. Our work has nothing at all 
to do with the forces of war and in no way contributes 
to it. We are expending every effort to bring hap- 
piness, purity, hope, faith, and brotherly love into 
the hearts and lives of every one whom we can pos- 
sibly help. Among our friends, there is not even one 
who wants war. As a matter of fact, they are all 
earnestly praying for peace, and it is they who com- 
mand our loyalty and admiration. . 

Even a few minutes’ superficial thought on the 
matter ought to make it clear to every one that all the 
people in Japan are not at war. A comparatively 
small percentage of them are warring, and the rest 
are living as normal, peaceful lives as they can. When 
our home folks think of Japan and attempt to under- 
stand her, let them not overlook the large multitude 
of common, peaceful people who are by far a greater 
number than those engaged in the military activities, 
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Food for Thought 


mq FE) Crisis for the Churches” in the Leader of April 9 set forth the problem 
“| the Universalist Church is facing in common with other denominations. 
Just as others are attempting to meet this crisis, so must we. 

The Universalist General Convention is all of us associated to- 
ae for carrying on a larger work than any church or individual can do alone. 
It is composed of all our ministers and representatives of the local churches and 
State Conventions. It exists, not for itself, but for the promotion of our com- 
mon cause. The Trustees of the Convention represent all of us and act as in- 
structed by the delegates in Convention assembled every two years. 

At the Buffalo Convention a budget presented and analyzed by convention 
officials was unanimously adopted as the basis for the work of the next two years. 
This includes church extension at home and abroad, grants for loans to theo- 
logical students, religious education, administration, the work of commissions 
and committees, and, in general; service to the churches and ministers. 

To carry on this work the income of certain endowment funds is available, 
but, in addition, there must be contributions from churches and individuals to 
supplement this income. The budget adopted at Buffalo contemplates such 
contributions in the amount of $39,000 for all purposes, considerably less than 
the average of one dollar per family for our constituency—surely not an im- 
possible goal. 

These funds are expended, for seeriple for church extension work in Den- 
ver, Col.; Oakland, Cal.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Tarpon Springs, Fla.; Waterloo, 
Towa; Washington, 1D on Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; for State Superintendents in West Virginia, Ala- 
bama and Georgia; special work in Canada; for Suffolk School; for summer 
headquarters at Chautauqua Lake; for the work of the Council of Religious Edu- 
cation; for schools and classes of religious leadership; for membership in the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals; and in Japan and Korea. Twenty- 
one theological students are receiving loans this year. Appropriations for re- 
ligious education are made to the Council of Religious Education, the General 
Sunday School Association and the Young People’s Christian Union. 

The question as to whether this work must be greatly diminished is a 
serious one. Unless churches and individuals do the part their representatives 
at Buffalo approved by unanimous vote, the Board will be forced to make dras- 
tic cuts all along the line. 

Expenditures are being curtailed in every way without hampering the work 
of the Convention. The critical aspect appears in the decreasing revenue re- 
ceived for this work. The following comparative statement for this year and 
last gives the picture of this: 


Oct 1, 1930- Oct. 1, 1931- 
April 1, 1931 April 1, 1932 


IRYeoergievol siaoven IbanewnoKAME so ocahorausgduenanwoouaces $ 8,043.58 $ 7,859.64 
Received iromy@ 1otas seem acne ee eee Te 7,060.54 3,752.41 
Received from General Work (Five-Year Program) ...... 1,163.84 150.88 
Received from International Missionary Offerings ....... 4,353.91 1,228.50 


$20,621.87 $12,991.38 


To raise the necessary funds, a special committee of the Trustees has been 
appointed. This committee has ‘named May 15 as Loyalty Day, when every 
Universalist is asked to make an offering for the important work of the Church. 
You men and women of the Universalist Church are asked to help meet this 
critical situation. 

We can do tt if we will. 
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One Message of the Modern Ministry * 


George H. Wood 


WAS down in a little coastal village in the 
southern part of Maine during a recent vaca- 
tion from my pastoral and college duties, and, 
while there, one evening I fell into conversation 

with an old fisherman friend. 

I know John’s life history and I know he is 
cynical because of past unfortunate experiences, so 
that whatever astonishing statements he makes I 
can easily make allowances for them. 

He and I were talking together that evening, and 
he said to me: “‘See here, you were preaching to your 
congregation last Sunday, weren’t you?” I admitted 
as much, and then he went on with what seems to me 
to be a quite vital point in considering this topic, 
“The Message of the Modern Ministry.’ 

John said: “Yow were preaching last Sunday 
morning and a thousand other ministers were preach- 
ing last Sunday morning—but what was each of you 
preaching? Every one of you ministers was giving 
his own idea about life and God! I don’t think,” he 
went on emphatically as he pounded his fist on the 
table, “I don’t think that any one of you knows what 
it’s all about. You’re all just giving your own ideas 
about things!’ 

And so may I give you an amplified answer to 
this challenge that my questioning friend made. 

I said to him: “John, when you were taught to sail 
a boat, you learned that your progress wasn’t made 
in a straight line. You had to tack back and forth; 
you sometimes went too far on the wrong tack, and got 
out of your course. You sometimes got on the right 
tack and went far along the right course. As you grew 
older you soon found that your errors grew less and 
your successes greater. You found that there was 
one course to be followed, and that course was the one 
which utilized to the utmost the available power about 
you. Just so in every life situation do these principles 
of trial and error hold. A minister preaches and he 
finds after a while he is on the wrong tack; he changes 
his course and finds the right tack and goes along, 
propelled far because he has found the correct mes- 
sage, or he has caught a glimpse of the T’ruth.” 

And so I say that the message of the ministry 
and the motivating purpose in our lives should be a 
search for an application of the Truth! 

When Jesus appeared before Pilate he uttered a 
most significant reply to Pilate’s questioning as to his 
purpose and message: “To this end am I come into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the Truth!’ 
The message of the modern ministry should have 
within its formula adequate stimuli and nurture for 
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*An address delivered by a student in the Divinity School of 
Tufts College, student minister of the Universalist church of 
Acton, Mass., in eply to an invitation from the Congregational 
church of West Somerville to speak there concerning some 
elements which the ministry of to-day seemingly should contain. 
Mr. Wood was one of four speakers on this topic, and gave the 
young minister’s point of view, as he sees the work of the ministry. 


the whole man. We need Truth for the mind, Good 
Works for the hands, Love for the heart, and for the 
soul an Unfaltering Faith in God. 

Any church message, any message or motive of 
preacher or church-goer, should embody the element 
of Truth. 

We profess to follow Jesus Christ and we have 
before us his ringing statement. “To this end am I come 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
Tian: ’ 

“Everything that is true and good is God’s word,”’ 
said Ulrich Zwingli, and I might add, no matter what 
preacher utters it, or in what land it may be uttered. 

The ministry should have as its message and 
should hold firmly to this most powerful of the moti- 
vating forces of God—the Truth. 

And so may I conclude with a story of ancient 
days taken from the Apocryphal Book of Esdras, 
which exemplifies the power of Truth—the Truth 
which ofttimes gleams upon our sight and turns our 
hearts unto God. 

“Tt came to pass in the reign of king Darius, that 
three young men of the king’s bodyguard spake one to 
another, saying, Let us each write a sentence concern- 
ing that which is strongest: and he whose sentence 
shall seem wiser than the others, unto him shall the 
king give great gifts, and great honors in token of vic- 
tory. So they wrote every man his sentence. The 
first wrote, Wine is the strongest. The second wrote, 
The king is strongest. The third wrote, Women 
are strongest, but above all things Truth beareth 
away the victory. Then they took their writings, 
and delivered them unto the king, and so he read 
them. And he said unto the young men, Declare 
unto us your mind concerning the things ye had 
written. 

“Then began the first, who had spoken of the 
strength of wine, and said: O sirs, how exceeding 
strong is wine! it causeth all men to err that drink it: 
it maketh the mind of the king and of the fatherless 
child to be all one; of the bondman and of the freeman, 
of the poor man and of the rich: it turneth also every 
thought into jollity and mirth, so that a man remem- 
bereth neither sorrow nor debt; and when they are in 
their cups, they forget their love both to friends and 
brethren, and a little after draw their swords. O sirs, 
is not wine the strongest, seeing that it enforceth to do 
thus? 

“Then the second, who had spoken of the strength 
of the king, began to say: O sirs, do not men excel in 
strength, that bear rule over sea and land, and all 
things in them? But yet is the king stronger: for he 
is their lord, and hath dominion over them: and in 
whatsoever he commandeth them they obey him. 
If he bid them make war one against the other, they 
do it: and if he send them out against the enemy, they 
go, and overcome mountains, walls and towers. They 
slay and are slain, and transgress not the king’s com- 
mandment; if they get the victory, they bring all to 
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the king. O sirs, how should not the king be strong- 
est, seeing that in such sort he is obeyed? 

“Then the third, who had spoken of women, and 
of Truth, began to speak: O sirs, is not the king great, 
and men are many, and wine is strong? who is it then 
that ruleth them, or hath the lordship over them? are 
they not women? Women have borne the king and 
all the people that bear rule by sea and land. Even 
of them came they; and they nourished them that 
planted the vineyards, from whence cometh the wine. 
Yea, a man leaveth his own father, and his own coun- 
try, and cleaveth unto his wife. By this also must ye 
know that women have dominion over you; do ye not 
labor and toil, and bring and giveall to women? Yea, 
a man taketh his sword, and faceth danger and dark- 
ness for his love. O sirs, how can it be but women 
should be strong, seeing they do thus? Yet, O sirs, is 
there a stronger than women. Great is the earth, 
high is the heaven, swift is the sun in his course, for 
he compasseth the heavens round about, and fetcheth 


The Light and 


his course again to his own place in one day. Is not 
the maker of these things great? All the earth calleth 
upon Truth, and the heaven blesseth her: for with her 
is no unrighteous thing. Wine is wicked, the king is 
wicked, women are wicked; and they all pass away. 
But as for Truth she abideth, and is strong for ever; 
she liveth and conquereth for evermore. With her 
there is no accepting of persons or rewards; but she 
doeth the things that are just, and refraineth from all 
unrighteous and wicked things; and all men do well 
like of her works. Neither in her judgment is any 
unrighteousness; and she is the strength, and the 
kingdom, and the power, and the majesty, of all ages. 
Blessed be the God of Truth! 

“And all the people then shouted, and said, 
Great is Truth, and strong above all things.” 

This Truth of God, my friends, is the common 
factor and timeless element which we should indeed 
seek to embody in the message of the Modern Minis- 
try and the Church. 


the Luminaries 


F. C. [Hoggarth 


s|} HERE is no more appropriate or beautiful 
figure of speech in religion than that in 
which the soul’s illumination by God is 
4] ~compared to the dawn. 

“Light,” it has been said, “is the indispensable 
condition of all order, all distinctness, all life.’ There 
is no seeing without light. Light awakens and quick- 
ens. Under its influence the earth is clothed in many- 
colored beauty. The manufacture of the green sub- 
stance on which all building of plant life depends 
proceeds only under the influence of light. Light 
is the beginning of all hope. It is the earth’s strong 
yet gentle deliverer. Things wear a new aspect in 
light. The facts may be the same, yet they wear an 
altogether kindlier aspect when the dawn breaks. 
This transforming power of light is one of Nature’s 
greatest gifts. What a benediction is a spring morn- 
ing in its clean radiance, clouds like huge galleons 
with cargoes of light, that grow more diaphanous and 
finally disappear, leaving a brilliant unclouded sky. 

Even in the heart of a great city, light makes all 
the difference. In Trafalgar Square, on a summer’s 
day, heaven brooding and descending in pure light 
on man’s handiwork, Richard Jefferies asked, “If 
light shall thus come in and by its mere loveliness 
overcome every aspect of dreariness, why shall not 
the light of thought and hope, the light of the soul, 
overcome and sweep away the dust of our lives?” 
Jefferies indeed often prayed that such light should 
come unto him, conquering darkness and gloom and 
foreboding, filling him with radiance and hope and 
peace and joy. Such was the petition of that some- 
what darkened and troubled spirit. He wanted the 
light to shine within, he longed for an inner dawn, 
with healing in its wings. 

Paul has a word in one of his letters which sug- 
gests that that longing was long ago met. God, who 
said, Let there be light, in the beginning, and who says 
it with every new dawn, has, he claims, “shined in our 
hearts.” The New Testament certainly gives the 


impression of a lighted world. The light of the good 
news is shining. The facts of life are seen in the sun- 
shine of God’s fatherhood, in the light of God’s love, 
seen in the face of Jesus, and thus seen are transfigured. 

In the Tate Gallery in London we once noticed an 
interesting instruction to visitors to the Turner col- 
lection. ‘Turner’s pictures are not the easiest to 
appreciate. ‘‘The pictures,” it said, “‘will be seen to 
the best advantage by morning light.”” In the New 
Testament, Life, which is far more difficult to inter- 
pret than a Turner canvas, is looked at in morning 
light. 

The light had shone into the Apostle’s heart, in 
illuminating and emancipating power. He had been 
imprisoned by false views of life and of God. It 
seems certain that he had been an unhappy man. 
He speaks of his bondage and his fear and his tor- 
menting sense of inner failure. Then the light shone 
and all became new. There was new glad confidence, 
and a new sense of freedom. Richer motives stirred 
within and set his goings to music. It is a memorable 
and blessed experience when the light shines, and 
many besides the Apostle have spoken of it. 

Henry Ward Beecher once told of such an ex- 
perience that came to him one May morning in the 
Ohio woods, somewhere about his twentieth year. 
He had been brought up in a Christian home, but his 
life was not lighted up by religion. He groped with- 
out any real knowledge of God. On that sunlit 
morning, another light shone in his heart. “It pleased 
God,” he wrote, “to reveal to my wandering soul that 
it was His nature to love a man in his sins for the sake 
of helping him out of them, that He did not do it out 
of compliment to Christ, or to a law, or a plan of sal- 
vation, but from the fulness of His great heart. That 
He was not a being made mad by sin, but sorry, that 
He was not furious with wrath towards the sinner, but 
pitied him, in short felt towards me as my mother, to 
whose eyes my wrongdoing brought tears, and whose 
love would fain lift me out of trouble.” 


Be bid 
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It flashed upon him that May morning that Jesus 
had such a disposition that it was his nature to lift 
men out of weakness into strength, out of impurity 
into goodness, and, best of all, that He was ever at hand 
to uphold and sustain. Against the dark and gloomy 
background of men’s thoughts of God in that age, it 
was a great deliverance and a new start. So it was to 
Paul. 

Reception of the light is not the end of the matter. 
Once a wee girl in a partially sunlit room was found 
holding her pinafore so as to form a container, into 
which she was letting the sunbeams shine, and then 
she hurried to empty them into the gloomy corners of 
the room. Though she had not solved the method of 
gathering sunbeams she had got hold of a great idea 
in thus seeking to be a light bearer. 

The true method is to let the light which has 
shined in, shine out. By virtue of the received light, 
we in turn should become illuminants, and radiants, 
not creating the light, but receiving and distributing it. 
When George Fox rode through Cambridge, a mob of 
undergraduates at his heels, as he passed by men said, 
“‘He shines!”’ “He glistens.’”’ They must have seen 
some outshining of the ‘‘inner light.”’ For it is of the 
very nature of light to shine. Light is by shining. 
To his Christian friends Paul suggests they are to beas 
luminaries in the world, “‘to shine like stars in a dark 
world.” 

“Light shineth in darkness,” is said to have been 
the motto of the Waldensian Church, those noble and 
persecuted Christians of the valleys of Piedmont. 
It would be a fitting motto for the whole church, for 
it is her vocation to share with others, the light that 
illumines, purifies, awakens, delivers, heals, comforts, 


reveals and guides. Shining is greater than talking, 
though sometimes words are bearers of light. 

Let your light shine, so that others may the better 
see the way. The luminary of your life may be a 


- pole star in some one’s firmament. 


Let your light shine, so that others may believe 
in the light by seeing it, believe in goodness and in 
God, because by His grace you revealed a ray or two 
of His love. 

Let your light shine so that some of the obscure 
beauty of life is uncovered. 

In one of Wren’s old churches, that of St. Mary 
Abchurch in London, through the falling of a beam 
that supported the roof, a beautiful ceiling was re- 
cently revealed, the work of a famous artist some two 
centuries ago. No one seemed to know of its exist- 
ence until that revealing light penetrated the gloom. 

Jesus similarly revealed the hidden grace of life. 
One day his light fell on a widow’s gift, and the story 
of the two mites is now told in almost every language 
under heaven. Not the least part of the Christian 
task is to let the light shine on to the hidden goodness 
and heroism found in unexpected places. 

The spot lights in the modern world are too often 
focused elsewhere. It is for Christians to reveal the 
finer things, to show there is more beauty in life than 
the cynics see. 

Let your light shine, so that lives may be set free 
from some old fears and sins, from the bondage of 
some darkness. “Let there be light’? we sometimes 
sing, in prayer to God. All the time He may be 
saying to us: “‘Let there be light. You have it, let it 
shine, shine through you into the darkness and, by 
shining, overcome the darkness.”’ 


“Ye Goode Shippe Ferrie Beache” 


HIGHLY successful reunion of the Ferry 

Beach Association, the largest in years, 
Ny was held at the Church of the Redemption, 
Ol} Boston, Mass., Thursday, April 14. It took 
the form of a dinner at 6.30, followed by toasts, lan- 
tern slides, songs, stunts, friendship circle, grand march 
and dancing. 

The ladies of the Church of the Redemption fur- 
nished a seventy-five cent dinner of home-cooked food 
that was delicious. One hundred and sixty-four 
people sat at the tables, and many others came in to 
help or to look on. 

Ferry Beach, between Saco and Old Orchard, 
Maine, is the summer meeting place of New England 
Universalists, although people come to it from all 
parts of the country. The meetings were started by 
the late Rev. Quillen H. Shinn, D. D. The Association 
owns a grove of majestic pines and various hotel and 
assembly buildings at a place on the Atlantic Ocean 
where there is a good bathing beach. Every year the 
Association has a reunion in or near Boston. 

The large hall of the beautiful church lent itself 
admirably to the plans of the committee. The tables 
were set in the form of aship, called ‘““Ye Goode Shippe 
Ferrie Beache’’—although the late acceptances made 
necessary a long-boat towed astern, where the noisiest 
and happiest of the young fry sat. Life buoys and 


hawsers on the tables added to the illusion. Dr. 
Lowe’s rare old ship’s light stood at the stern. On the 
grand piano in the center of the ship was a typical 
Ferry Beach scene—sea sand from the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, pine boughs from the state of Maine, sea- 
weed, shells and a ship on a remarkably blue sea. 

When the passengers entered they found the 
officers and crew, in white ducks or navy blue, at their 
posts. All had to cross a gangplank and make their 
way past piles of baggage. Two sailors, Bob Need- 
ham and Dick Bird, assisting at the gangplank, told 
folks to go well forward, with no stopping at the rear 
tables. Earle Dolphin at the ship’s bell was ringing 
six and then six again until all were seated. 

Grace was said by Dr. John Smith Lowe. 

The menu, drafted by Dick Bird and printed 
by Eben Prescott, showed a schooner under full sail. 
The Crew’s Mess consisted of “‘Belaying Pin Pie 
(chicken), Marlin Spike Potatoes (mashed), Spind- 
rift Peas, Stewed Cape Cod Marbles (cranberries), 
Hardtack (rolls), Mizzen Mast Ice Cream, Yard Arm 
Cake and Bilgewater Mocha.” 

The Logge of Ye Good Shippe Ferrie Beache 
announced the following contributions by officers of 
the vessel: Captain John van Schaick, Jr., the Cruis- 
ing Captain, “Shooting the Sun;” “‘Chips,’’ Weston A. 
Cate, ‘“Anchors Aweigh;’” Boatswain, Mrs. Edwin R. 
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Sampson, ‘Free before the Wind;”’ Boatswain’s Mate, 
Ruth Drowne, ‘Under the Lee of the Long-Boat;” 
Purser, Eben Prescott, ‘Clearance Papers;” “Sparks,” 
Max A. Kapp, “Abaft the Binnacle.” 

In plain English, Dr. van Schaick was toast- 
master, the Rev. Weston A. Cate told the plans for the 
institute of the General Sunday School Association at 
Ferry Beach, Mrs. Sampson represented the Woman’s 
National Missionary Association and gave good 
reasons for going to Ferry Beach, Ruth Drowne, who 
has had charge of Camp Cheery, the camp of the 
Clara Barton Guilds, briefly and happily represented 
that work, and the Rev. Max A. Kapp, attired in 
pirate’s costume, uproariously received by all of the 
younger element, described the convention and in- 
stitute of the General Young People’s Christian Union 
which will be held at Ferry Beach early in July. 

During the dinner songs were sung, led by Carl 
Hempel with Earle Dolphin at the piano and Harriet 
Yates playing the mandolin. Classics like “‘We’re 
Here for Fun Right from the Start,’ “The More We 
Get Together,” ‘‘Chew, Chew, Chew,’ made the 
welkin ring. It was no mass meeting which failed to 
mass, no pep banquet which needed a pulmotor. 

While the tables were being cleared for dessert, 
the Captain, or toastmaster, had people stand by 
states. There were good delegations from Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, a large 
delegation from Massachusetts, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Colcord from. New York. 

Next the officers of the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion stood up to be greeted—Prescott, president, Col- 
cord, secretary, Polk, treasurer, and Hempel, vice- 
president. 

Then all who had never been to Ferry Beach 
rose aS mourners expressing repentance and a desire 
for better things. With characteristic spontaneity 
Earle Dolphin played a few strains from the Dead 
March in Saul to drive repentance home. 

Miss Harriet Yates announced that paper and 
pencil had been put on every table so that banqueters 
could write down the names of people who might be 
interested in Ferry Beach. 

Finally, greetings were sent to our missionaries 
in Japan and in the South, to Mrs. Quillen Hamilton 
Shinn, Miss Blanchard, and to the Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams as author of the new Ferry Beach Song. 

When the dishes were taken off the Rev. Max A. 
Kapp took the stage and spoke of Griswold Williams 
and the new song, and it was thrown on the screen and 
sung to the tune of “In the Gloaming.”’ 

It is as follows: 


FRIENDSHIP CIRCLES 


When the days are dull and lonely 
And the hours drag wearily, 
Then I lcng fer f agrant pine-woods, 
And the sunshine on the sea; 
Then I turn to Memory’s pages 
For the lecscns that they teech, 
And I find my spirit brightened 
With gled thoughts of Ferry Beach. 


There is beauty, there is blessing, 
To refresh the tired heart; 

And we bear them with us always 
Even though we’re far apart. 


For we’ve listened in the darkness— 
Learning Nature’s wordless speech, 

While the ocean chanted round us, 
Far th: ughts linking each to each, 

Standing silent, hand in hand, 
’Neath the stars at Ferry Beach. 


Some one remarked that only one who had 
insight, a love of beauty and an understanding of na- 
ture could have written it. 

The speeches as listed above followed. 

The toastmaster, to her surprise, called up Miss 
Susan Andrews, Executive Director of the General 
Sunday School Association, chairman of the committee 
of arrangements, to receive. the applause of the grate- 
ful and appreciative gathering. Others on the com- 
mittee were Ruth Drowne and Peggy Belyea. 

At the close of the last speech the crew quickly 
carried out the tables and placed chairs before the 
screen. Here Max Kapp added new laurels to a brow 
already heavily decorated, by his interpretation of a 
delightful series of pictures of Ferry Beach, Mr. Bird 
operating the lantern. “Stunts” were put on by the 
Y.P.C. U., the W. N. M. A., and the G.S. 8S. A., but 
stunts is hardly the word. Like ‘eats’ and “pep,” 
“stunts” is no longer what it used to be—and never 
was. It is a “jazzy,’’ moronic word for horseplay. 
Each group was trying to give a picture of life at 
Ferry Beach. 

A Y.P.C. U. group, led by Peggy Belyea, formed 
a Friendship Circle and conducted a service such as 
takes place at close of day at Ferry Beach itself. 

Three members of the Mission Circle of Malden, 
assisted by Miss Alice Enbom, talked about the ad- 
vantages of going to Ferry Beach, and suddenly re- 
called the necessity of rehearsing a stunt to be done 
in Rowland Hall. 

The G.S.S. A., directed by Mr. Hempel, assisted 
by Earle Dolphin at the piano, depicted three scenes, 
morning, afternoon and evening at Ferry Beach, 
evening by happy accident coming first. Three girls 
from, the Lynn church school did a beautiful piece of 
work, including a nautical recitation, song and dance 
to the strains of ‘Anchors Aweigh.” 

Bob Needham wittily gave breakfast table no- 
tices and Richard Bird, Jr., brought down the house 
with ‘““Heaven Will Protect the Working Girl.” 

The Friendship Circle for the entire company 
was conducted by Max Kapp. It was most im- 
pressive. It put old ‘Ferry Beachers’ back in the 
atmosphere of the place. 

The service closed with the singing of taps: ‘(Day 
is done, gone the sun from the hills, from the sea, 
from. the sky, all is well, safely rest, God is nigh.” 

Then Carl Hempel, director of young people’s 
work in Lynn, and director of various other enter- 
prises in religious education, led the Grand March, a 
gala affair evolving into something like an old-fashioned 
dance. Modern dancing followed to the raucous 
strains of a high competent modern orchestra. 

Among the prominent guests were the General 
Superintendent, Dr. Roger F. Etz, who was long an 
officer of the Ferry Beach Association. 

Before the meeting ended the Rev. Elmer D. 
Coleord, the secretary, read a telegram of greeting 
dated Barre, Vermont, from Mrs. W. R. Rowland, 
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Ruth Rowland, Arbutus Stewart and Mr. and Mrs 
Parker of Goddard Academy. He read also a letter 
from Mrs. Shinn. 

When the meeting broke up it was discovered that 
the ladies’ committee had provided so well that one 
enormous home-made chicken-pie had been left over. 
A group quickly purchased it and Mrs. Myrtle Belyea 
Fielder carried it out in her arms to Arlington Heights 
and presented it in the name of the Association to Mrs. 


Quillen Hamilton Shinn, wife of the founder of Ferry 
Beach, who has been ill for nine weeks. 

No one contributed more to the success of the 
great gathering than Earle Dolphin. He filled in every 
gap with appropriate music, reminiscent of Ferry 
Beach. 

A handy, co-operative janitor, Mr. Noyes, made 
the gangplank, and helped in various ways. 

Jax: 


Luther Weston Attwood 


CONS lm Tuesday afternoon, April 12, in the little 
y 


village of Abington, Mass., twenty-two miles 
N southwest of Boston, men and women by 
Moxski] =the hundred crowded into the Universalist 
church to attend the funeral of the Rev. Luther 
Weston Attwood. They overflowed into the choir 
gallery, they filled the stairs leading up from the 
basement, they stood in aisles and doorways, and 
when the services were ended they appeared from 
every nook and corner of the church to file around in 
what seemed an endless procession to look on the 
quiet, peaceful, happy face of the dead man. The 
pulpit and choir loft and all the space around the 
coffin were banked with flowers, leaving hardly room 
to pass. 

Down on the edge of a little lake in a grove of 
lovely trees stood the lonely house from which the 
body had been brought, bird boxes in the trees which 
his hands had nailed up, little wild flowers which he 
had planted just peeping above the sod. 

The services could not have been more suited to 
the place or the circumstances. Four brother Uni- 
versalist ministers to whom he was closely attached 
took part—Dr. L. W. Coons, State Superintendent, 
who read the service, Dr. Roger F. Etz, General 
Superintendent, and the Rev. William Couden, who 
made brief addresses, and Dr. van Schaick, who made 
the closing prayer. Miss Carolyn Gomley effectively 
sang two selections which were favorites of Mr. 
Attwood—‘‘Still, Still with Thee,” and ‘‘How Blessed 
to Be with God.” 

Besides the scripture lesson Dr. Coons read Ten- 
nyson’s “Crossing the Bar,” and a quotation from a 
work of fiction which Mr. Attwood repeatedly used 
and which Dr. Coons said was a perfect picture of his 
own life: 

And then I saw Christ go down the street—down my street 
and in my steps. But oh, the difference! 

I saw the child faces lifted to him, and the little, warm hands 
clinging to him. I saw him stop and speak to the old German, 
and I knew by the lighting of the heavy face that he had said 
some word about the boy who had just left home. I saw him 
stop and tell Mrs. Barrows that little Elizabeth Hill was better, 
and that the apple blossoms were in bloom. I saw him quiet an 
anxious little mother with a promise to send home the little 
runaway. And I saw his tender look for the sorrowlul figure in 
black. 

There was no miracle—nothing that I could not have done, 
no word that I could not have spoken. But when I saw the dif- 
ference, I said, ‘God helping me, I will never again go blindly 
down my street.” 

Dr. Etz and Mr. Couden spoke most simply but 
with moving eloquence. We have never heard either 


strike a higher or better note. But as eloquent as 
the words was the eloquence of the hundreds of in- 
tent, listening face. 

Dr. Etz said in part: 


This tribute must be both personal and official. As a young 
and green theological student I first came in contact with Luther 
Attwood. His unfailing interest in and encouragement of one 
preparing for the ministry are never to be forgotten. He was 
always friendly and helpful. The cordial hospitality of Mr. and 
Mrs. Attwood in their home in South Weymouth was not only 
delightful but inspiring. The intimate friendship with him was 
sacred. 

Speaking as a representative of the ministers of the Uni- 
versalist fellowship I can say that few among us have exemplified 
the true Christian ministry better than he. He will be remem- 
bered not for his eloquence in the pulpit but for his sincere friend- 
liness in his relationships with his parishioners and others in the 
communities where he lived and worked. He wasa real shepherd 
of souls. The places where he served are far better for his having 
lived. 


Mr. Couden said: 


The shock of the sudden end of a friendship that bezan more 
than thirty years ago is very hard to sustain with any degree of 
calmness. The power to do so comes only from the conviction 
that lives do not go out; they go on. It would be imoossible 
for any person to express what Luther Attwood’s life meant to 
any other person, for he adapted himself to every individual case. 
And I daresay that each of you is feeling w th myself that there 
were associations with him that are too p2rsonal and precious to 
be expressed. Let me therefore try to set forth only in outline 
what sort of earthly comradeship we have lost by his death. 

He was a man who loved this world. I do not mean by 
that sentence that he was what is technically connoted by “‘world- 
liness.””’ That was no part of his character. I mean that he 
was glad to be alive and that he felt an affinity to all other living 
things. To love the earth is perhaps a prinitive instinct, but 
it surely is stabilizing and often ennobling. I have heard him 
talk to birds, squirrels, trees and flowers, the neighbors’ pets, and 
even his cwn familiar furniture, as though they were all persons 
and responsive friends. He loved life and felt a kinship with all 
things and enjoyed being at home in this world. 

Also he loved beauty. A deed well done, a finely turned 
phrase, a dainy Japanese print, the rapture of lovely music, 
tender voices, the artlessness of children, the serenity of age, the 
glory of scenery—anything like these thrilled him with gladness. 
Indeed, his appreciation of beauty outmeasured his power to 
express. His appreciation was of so vital a quality that some- 
times it seemed almost explosive, and at other times the silent 
smoldering of inexpressible joy. And with his love of beauty 
there went also that balancing quality that usua ly plays its part 
in such a temperament, namely, a great sensitiveness to the unfit, 
to discord and ugliness. He felt pain of spirit at all these things 
because they were blots on the beauty of this world. And often 
have I seen his eyes blaze at the sight of cruelty, at the knowledge 
of injustice, and at the unkind word against a friend whom his 
joyalty hastened to defend. 
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His enjoyment of life never partook of mere selfishness. He 
had to share it. Wherever he went he waved his cheerful salu- 
tations. He had his own sorrows, but how bravely he bore them! 
This saved his cheerfulness from all ineptitude and quickened 
his sympathetic insight. He left a blessing wherever he passed. 
And this gladness was usually heightened by a gleam of rich 
humor, and often it ‘‘crescendoed”’ into a veritable gale of mirth. 
As he loathed sin so also did he abhor unkindness. His gentle 
soul radiated comfort, sympathy, good cheer. 

Now the secret of all that I have thus far said about him lies 
deeper than any superficial quality of conduct or the play of mere 
emotion. Let me introduce the secret of this man’s character 
to your thought by quoting some words he gave to me many 
years ago on alittle card: 


“Thank God, He sometimes lets a soul 
Become so free from si ’s control, 
So purged of earthly stain and drcss, 
Recovered so from Eden’s loss, 
That, like cathedral windows dight, 
Down through it shines a heavenly light.” 


The secret of Luther Attwood’s beloved spirit was that 
“heavenly light”? that he let shine through him. His faith was 
both practical and mystical. His religion was one of moment-by- 
moment experience. The cross he wore on his watch-chain was 
no mere crnament. It was asymbol. That explains why he 
loved life and this world, why he loved beauty and could abandon 
himself to gorgeous mirth. He was always sure of God and he 
was as a little child in his trust in Jesus as a ‘“‘Saviour able to save 
unto the uttermost.’ He was always a modest man. He did 
not claim to know much about the obscure problems that men 
who are looked upon as wiser disturb themselves about. Indeed, 
he wasn’t greatly interested in those perplexities. His religion 
was too simple and personal for that. His religion was one of 
direct contact with the Spirit of God and direct action in the 
Spirit of Christ. His experiences of eternal verity went far 
beyond the explanations of theology or the postulates of creed. 
He never claimed to base his beliefs on any logical system. 
Christopher Morley says, “It is always the inconsistencies of any 
doctrine that are most lovable.’’ That’s because they make re- 
ligion livable and human. So it was the faith of our friend in 
God and in Jesus, whether or not consistent, that made his hu- 
manity Christian and that gives us now the blessed assurance 
that allis well with him. “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee’’—this was the unshakable foun- 
dation and the enduring vitality of Luther Attwood’s faith. 
And one of the hymns he cherished sums up for us the whole 
content of that faith as applied to him and ourselves in this sad 
hour of parting: 
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“Peace, perfect peace—in this dark world of sin? 
The blood of Jesus whispers peace within. 
Peace, perfect peace—by thronging duties pressed? 
To do the will of Jesus—this is rest. 
Peace, perfect peace—with sorrows surging round? 
On Jesus’ bosom nought but calm is found. 
Peace, perfect peace—with loved ones far away? 
In Jesus’ keeping we are safe, and they. 
Peace, perfect peace—our future all unknown? 
Jesus we know—and he is on the throne. 
Peace, perfect peace—death shadowing us and ours? 
Jesus has vanquished death and all its powers. 
It is enough; earth’s struggles soon shall cease 
And Jesus call us to Heaven’s perfect peace.” 


The body was taken. to Forest Hills, where it 
was cremated. Interment of the ashes will take place 
at Auburn, Me. 

Luther Weston Attwood was born at West Minot, 
Maine, July 30, 1857. His parents were Luther 
Bridgman and Eliza Ann Attwood. He was a direct 
descendant in the seventh generation of John Attwood, 
the father of Deacon Nathaniel, the father of Lieu- 
tenant Nathaniel, the father of Ichabod, the father of 
Stephen, the father of Luther B., the father of Luther 
Weston. He traced his ancestry to the Mayflower 
through the Alden, Standish, Hopkins and Brewster 
lines. He was educated at Hebron Academy (Maine) 
and at Tufts Divinity School, receiving from the 
latter institution the degree of B. D. in 1891. He was 
ordained to the Universalist ministry June 15, 1891, 
and became pastor at South Weymouth, Mass., 
where he remained twenty-one years. For two years 
he was pastor at Portsmouth, N. H. From 1916 to 
1929 he was pastor at Abington, Mass. 

He was married on April 12, 1899, at Tufts 
College, to Mrs. Mary Harris Shaw, widow of Alton 
J. Shaw. A daughter of Mrs. Shaw, Alta Shaw Hill, 
to whom he was deeply attached, died in 1918. 

Near relatives surviving are a half-brother, Perey 
Attwood of Auburn, Maine, and his daughters, Mrs. 
Avis Cross and Mrs. Amy Merrill, both of Auburn: 
four other nieces, Miss Eliza Ann Lowell of Auburn, 
Maine, Miss E. B. Emerson of Rutland, Mass., Mrs. 
Ralph C. Bean of Wakefield, Mass., and Mrs. Carl 
Hedin of Bangor, Maine, and two nephews, Deane 
and Stanley Attwood of Auburn, Maine. 


“Prayer,” by Dwight Bradley 


NE of the institutions of Boston is a very 
old club of Congregational ministers called 
the Monday Club. From time immemo- 
ees) §=yjial men have gathered under this name to 
hear one of their number read a sermon. Not long 
ago Dwight Bradley read to them a sermon on “Prayer: 
What It Is, What It Means, What It Does.” An 
officer of the Pilgrim Press was present, and both 
appreciated it himself and sensed the profound im- 
pression that it had made. So he secured it for pub- 
lication, and it has been brought out in a sixteen- 
page pamphlet* with cover. 

There have been many books and tracts on prayer, 


*Prayer. By Dwight Bradley. The Pilgrim Press. Bos- 
ton and Chicago. 


but we doubt if the heart of the matter ever has been 
set down in so simple and effective a way. Dwight 
Bradely has done as much solid reading in philosophy 
economics, science, theology, as any man we know. 
Likewise we know that he has given time and thought 
to building up the technique of prayer and worship 
In this sermon he seems to go on from all this prep- 
aration and to express in the vivid, direct sentences 
of which he is master his belief in the power of prayer 

We can not do better than to give the opening 
paragraphs, both as an illustration of the beautiful 
style and as a hint of what is to follow: . 


Prayer, like any other personal relationship, is simple in 
practise and complicated in technique. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by an example. 

I decide to write a letter to my father, who lives in Cleve- 
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land. I sit down at my desk and begin. It is a very simple 
matter. Upon a sheet of paper I put down my thoughts, sign 
my name, enclose the sheet in an envelope, put a stamp on the 
envelope, seal it, and drop the letter in a mailbox at the corner. 
In due time a mail-man collects the letter and within two days 
it is delivered at my father’s door. He reads the letter and our 
communication is complete. This is so very simple as to seem 
almost automatic. 

Yes—but it is also very complicated. In order to write the 
letter I must know how to write. It took me a long time to 
learn this process; and before I learned to write I first had to learn 
to speak. 

Then, in order to find out what was in the letter my father 
had to know how to read. It took him a long time when he was 
young to learn this. 

Before I could learn to write or my father to read, a long 
process of la-guage development had to be perfected by the 
human race. This required a very long time—how long no one 
knows. It involved, among many other things, the evolution 
of that particular part of the human brain which is called the 
“speech center.’’ This was 2 complicated process, baffling in its 
complexity. 

Then, besides, it was necessary that there be a well-or- 
ganized postal system, involving the Federal Government, the 
railroads, local post office employees, and so many details that 
it is almost impossible to think of them at once. Furthermore, 
it required the manufacture and purchase of paper, ink, and a 
fountain pen; in fact, the whole modern industrial process. 

In addition, moreover, there had to be all the previous con- 
tacts between my father and me, going back to a point even 
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before my birth. This takes in the fact of his paternity, my 
early life at home, our shared experience through many years, 
our enduring love, and our desire to keep in touch with each 
other although separated by several hundred miles in space. 

How exceedingly complicated this is when we stop to ana- 
lyze it. Our minds grow confused as we try to put each factor 
in its place. If I should attempt to think through the process. 
of writing to my father before I wrote each time, I should probab- 
ly never get a letter started! I’d be so mixed up I couldn’t 
write. 

Yet itis quitesimple. I expect to write my father this very 
afternoon, and I anticipate no difficulty. I shall just sit down 
and write. He will receive my letter in a couple of days and read! 
it without any trouble at all, unless my handwriting should in 
spots be illegible. 

How simple in practise and how complicated in technique 
is the carrying on of this personal relationship through writing 
and the mails! Similarly, all personal relationships are simple 
in practise and complicated in technique. We have and enjoy 
them simply. It is only when we think about them that they 
become involved. Under analysis they grow unbelievably mixed 
up. Yet they are uncomplicated enough when we take them for 
granted and are content merely to cultivate them without being 
analytical. 

Prayer is the ultimate in personal relationships. Beyond 
the contact made in prayer we can never go. God is the final 
Person with whom we can establish relations. Our fellowship 
with Him is beyond all other fellowships, and prayer is the proc- 
ess by means of which such fellowship is established and con- 
tinued. 


With the Carys at Sea 


The uncertainty of life at sea never was better il- 
lustrated than by the following letters of Dr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Cary. 

The first letters describe the long voyage from 
Panama to California, a stretch of ocean which takes 
longer than a usual Atlantic passage. The last letter 
gives a dramatic account of the collision at sea to which 
we referred in our last issue. 


March 29. 

We came through the Canal on Friday, one of the most in- 
teresting days of all our travels, and by Sunday we had turned 
about and were sailing northwest by west outside of Costa Rica, 
but out of sight of land. 

At first it seemed a strange kind of Easter, with so little to 
suggest the “holy, blissfu’ ’”’ day, just the wide blue ocean, the 
blue sky and we. Then, as I thought a bit wistfully about it all, 
I knew how wonderful it was. Every sunrise is an Haster and 
every new revelation of God’s love is Easter in our hearts. Ii 
tried to say it in my diary, and I’ve copied it on this paper, 
thinking that perhaps some of my friends would like to share 
the thought with me. 

We’ve had some boisterous weather since we launched forth 
upon the Pacific. Sunday was gorgeous, but a little rough, and 
as for Monday, there was nothing little about it. It was a 
great day indeed, great waves, great wind, great rolling, tossing, 
pitching, everything great but eating, and even in that the cap- 
tain and I were not discouraged. 

It seems we shall reach Los Angeles on Sunday and be off 
the same day with no time for visiting. This is truly a dis- 
appointment. We had hoped for another glimpse at least of 
dear ones there. 

Easter Sunday 


It’s been a perfect Easter Day, 

A day of reading, rest and play. 

No bells have summoned us to prayer, 
No scent of incense filled the air, 


No flower banked altars told our love, 

No choirs have raised their chants above 

In sweet-toned harmony of praise; 

No ruby, sapphire, emerald rays 

Through stained-glass windows met our gaze! 


And yet, our world’s been wondrous fair 
With God about us everywhere; 

And now, with Easter nearly done, 
We've watched the marvel of the sun, 
A gleaming, golden, burning ball 

That spread its radiance over all— 

The sea, the sky—and suddenly 

Went down beyond the sapphire sea, 
The shining, shimmering, sapphire sea. 


Now in the rose-gold afterglow 
God’s hand we see; God’s love we know. 
So, with a thankful heart I say, 
“Tt’s been a perfect Easter Day.” 
Maude Lyon Cary. 


Off the Coast of Mexico. 

March 30, 1932. 

Lots of time to think, and the more I think of it the more 
wonderful it seems. It was not only that it helped us so greatly 
when we needed it, but because it so obviously represented so 
much good will. There is little use in my trying to put it into 
words except that I feel bound to attempt it, yet I know that 
in the end I shall not succeed in getting over to all these friends 
how much it meant to us. As I look back over this I find that 
it is a paragraph without a subject, but of course it means that 
wonderful Monday night at the Church of the Redemption. It 
is a wonderful thing to take out with us on a venture like this. 
At the moment the chief steward, the second officer and one 

of the engineers are in the tank, and they are certainly churning 
it up. Ma and I were in half an hour ago and we feel like Gor- 
ton’s codfish balls, at least as regards salt. During a heavy 
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blow two days ago when the ship was tossing about rather wildly 
salt water got into the fresh water tanks—not the drinking water 
—and when I attempted to wash the soap off my face with salt 
water it was an experience. 

To-day off and on we have seen the majestic outlines of the 
Mexican mountains through a mauve haze which gives them an 
ethereal beauty, like dreams of endless mountains. 

Our Easter Sunday was an extremely quiet one. We read 
from “The Soul of the Bible” several appropriate passages and 
thought of you all at home, and the music and the messages of 
hope and the new members joining our fellowship, and of the 
job await ng us and our hopes and plans for it. We feel the 
challenge of it and shall do our best, but we go out across the 
world this time with a stronger sense of the oneness of the task 
the world over. The challenge is as great in Boston as in Tokyo. 
I suppose it always has been, but I was never so thoroughly 
aware of it before. I hope I am not unduly emphasizing in my 
own mind the thought that we are beginning a new era. The 
old forces will be with us probably as long as I shall live, but I 
have the feeling that historians will look back to this time as to 
a new era, and we are each in his way helping to shape this new 
era. I wish we might see over the edge of the horizon a bit 
into the future, but if we could we should learn little that we do 
not know now. Of one thing we are certain, and that certainty 
makes of the ministry the greatest job on earth—that there is 
no pcssible substitute for character. No system of government, 
no economic or social reform, will do away with the need for 
character, and that is our task. I am letting my pen run away 
with me. 

Please remember us to all the fine people at 176. Speaking 
of character, there is a rather wonderful collection under that 


176 Newbury Street roof. 
Jabs ils Ge 


In dock at Wilmington (Port of Los Angeles). 
April 4, 1932. 

We ought to be 350 miles nearer Yokohama, but Fate 
stepped in and here we are back again, with steel workers drill- 
ing and welding on our bow, where the job will probably last 
all night. But I am ahead of the story. 

Early Sunday morning two of Dr. Nash’s daughters were 
here to greet us and take us to church. On the way we stopped 
to cable Ma’s university and mine of the delay and probable date 
of arrival, and then to church, where we both spoke, and Mr. 
Shepard and his flock were very kind indeed. We were delighted 
to see Miss Hazard there, but we will never be surprised to see 
Miss Hazard anywhere. Then we went for a ride up the canon 
at Hollywood and back for dinner—or vice versa—and then back 
to the ship, where we said good-by to my aunt, and in due time, 
after the oil barge had delayed us an hour and a half, we got off 
in the dark to sea. The Pacific fleet, augmented by many craft 
from the Atlantic fleet, lay outside the breakwater, but it was 
too dark to see anything. We were disappointed, but, although 
we knew it not, we were destined to see the whole show. We 
pushed along in the dark of a quiet starry night. Having had a 
busy day we decided on a quiet evening with Dickens, and then 
bed. Maude got into bed.and mother sat in the upholstered chair, 
and I on my bed, and we were well into the story when we were 
startled by several shrill blasts of the siren and a heavy bump 
which sent a shiver through all the ship, followed by excited 
cries and the rush of hurrying feet on the deck overhead. I ran 
out on deck and over to the starboard side where the excitement 
was. I leaned out and looked forward. There under the star- 
board counter rolled a patrol boat without light. I could see 
figures hurrying about on her deck and men were yelling un- 
intelligible things. Our captain ordered a life-boat out, and I 
must say it was done in jig time. The three new passengers 
who had just said good-by to friends were inclined to be panicky, 
for they had had no experience of this very competent captain 
and officers. We knew that there was no occasion for alarm until 
the officers authorized it, but we—and they—were concerned for 
the boat we had struck. It drifted away from us and our life- 
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boat went over to see what help was needed. She was said to be 
sinking, and we were a good ten miles out. We watched the 
bobbing lights and wondered if she would go quickly and if any 
were hurt. The Morse flashlight was working fast above our 
bridge and on the bridge of the patrol boat. Finally our life- 
boat came back and reported a hole in her bow big enough to 
drive a “horse and wagon’”’ through, and that we were to tow 
her back to San Pedro. We stood by for an hour or more, when 
a coast guard cutter came off and undertook to tow her—stern 
first—and we were free to look to our own ship. We knew we 
were damaged but could not see how much. It was black dark. 
Finally, knowing it unsafe to proceed, smelling oil, and seeing it 
in the light put over the side, quantities of it, we began to move 
back toward Wilmington. Then, to make a sad night more dis- 
mal, a thick pall of fog settled around us and we started the dis- 
mal fog warning which kept up at regular intervals all through 
the night. We lay to part of the time, steamed forward very 
gingerly, picking our way until the black turned to gray and 
morning came, and we could see the Pacific fleet all about us. 
We were listed rather badly to starboard and rose and fell on the 
sluggish swell on the bias. Finally a pilot came and we nosed 
our way into the harbor and up to the dock, attracting much 
attention, for our accident was known by wireless all over the 
harbor, diverted by navy hydroplanes and cutters, backing and 
waiting for swaggering battleships to make their way across our 
bows, and finally docked about 11 o’clock. All day there have 
been comings and goings of officials and insurance and news- 
paper men, and we are in all the papers. Several men were hurt 
on the patrol boat, which seems to have been running without 
lights. The papers, of course, put the blame on the Britisher, 
but we know better. Now, we hope to get off at 1 a. m. and be 
at sea in he morning. Next bulletin from Yokohama. Our 
very best to everybody. 
H. M. Cary. 


* * * 


FACING THE FACTS 
O. B. Server 


It may not always be expedient, nor even desirable, to face 
all the naked facts about us. Bill Nye, for one, insisted that 
they should be washed and dressed up before they are presented 
to the public. And the public seems to be satisfied with this ar- 
rangement. There is something of the ostrich nature in all of 
us. A dear good Baptist woman said, not long ago: ‘‘When I 
fead of a shocking crime in the morning paper, I always make 
arrangement for a whist party in the afternoon. Then I forget 
all about it.’ It is reported that she has a whist party every 
day, and doubtless she is happy in her forgetfulness. 

I confess to a slight disturbance of conscience when I read 
Dr. Westwood’s address as printed in a recent issue of the Leader. 
Dr. Westwood is no ostrich, but neither is he brutal in his pre- 
sentation of the facts. Rather, an undercurrent of sorrow is 
clearly discernible. Liberalism has failed, and has become an 
object of pity! Some will deny the soundness of his judgment. 
I believe he has told us the truth. The same criticism might 
indeed be leveled at many religious movements outside of lib- 
eralism, but Dr. Westwood’s heart is in the liberal division of the 
Church, and we are not now concerned with his thoughts about 
failures in other churches. Our question now is: If he has told 
the truth, where are we to seek the reason for the fa lure? 

History seems to bear out the contention that if a religious 
movement is to be really successful, that is, make sweeping con- 
quests, it must have in it somewhere a tang of the supernatural. 
There is-a truth in these words of Amiel: ‘The efficacy of re- 
ligion lies precisely in that which is not rational. . . . nor ex- 
ternal; its efficacy lies in the unforeseen, the miraculous, the ex- 
traordinary. . . . In our own day, those who wish to get rid of 
the supernatural . ... to economize faith, find themselves 
deserted. It is the forgetfulness of this psychological law which 
stultifies the so-called liberal Christianity. . . . Apparently no 
positive religion can survive the supernatural element which is 
the reason for its existence.” 
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Since, however, a large part of the mission of liberel Chris- 
tienity has been the destruction of degrading superstition (in 
which field we have accomplished much good) liberal Christian- 
ity has in a sense become the victim of its own virtue: in killing 
superstition we have come mighty near killing the supernatural. 
If this is not clear, consider for a moment the fundamental tend- 
ency of present-day humanism. If itis true, as has been asserted, 
that humanism is the logical outcome of liberalism, no further 
illustration is needed. We have, correctly enough, turned to 
modern science in search of weapons with which to fight super- 
stition, with the result that science, rather than religion, has be- 
come the dominant factor in liberalism. It is certainly no ex- 
aggeration to say that naturalism has become synonymous with 
liberalism. 

Another point—which I hesitate to touch upon. A Meth- 
odist minister s2id once in my hearing, ‘‘There is no progress 
without God.’’ What he really meant to say, I think, was this, 
without the consciousness of God’s leadership there can be no 
progress, and thus interpreted I accept it as true. But it throws 
a sinister shadow over the human mind of the present generz- 
tion. The world is apparently in the dump, and I am thoroughly 
convinced that nothing less than the revival of the consciousness 
of God in our life can ever lift us out of it. Where, humanly 
speaking, is the way out? Our marvelous and vast scientific 
achievements, our new enlightenment, and endless inventions, 
are forever more playing into the hands of lawlessness and greed. 
Nothing within the range of human vision can put an end to it. 
With commendable zeal the Liberal Church has taken hold of 
the social and economic problems, and in this particular field the 
various branches of the church have stood together. But where 
is the authority, the force, behind our efforts? How cen we 
escape the impression that we have been trying to heal the uni- 
versal disease of dishonesty, and expel from our midst the fester- 
ing mass of political corruption, by the mere weapons of logic 
and rhetoric? Where is the divine passion that will speak with a 
force and an authority before which even the devil and his 
angels will quail? It is not in our midst. The supreme need of 
humanity just now is a Pentecostal Fire that will sweep the 
church from one end of the world to the other. If it comes, we 
shall see our social and economic problems melting away like 
dew before the noonday sun. 

The Liberal Church, 2s is well known, has never had much 
faith in fires, Pentecostal or otherwise. On the contrary, we 
must plead guilty to the charge of having produced quite a 
quantity of intellectual ice. And yet, genuine religion is fire. 
When the life of God takes possession of us, we soon begin to 
glow. Explain it as you will: you can’t deny it. As Dr. Sim- 
mons reminded us in one of his striking sermons, if we wish to 
live the true spiritual life, we must burn—burn up. Then of 
course the question comes, How can we get the life that means 
fire? Unfortunately there is no “spontaneous combustion”’ in 
the spiritual world, any more than in the realm of biology. Life 
only begets life. Personally, I am waiting for a firebrand in the 
Liberal Church—one that can burn up the froth and foam of our 
artificial civilization, and lead the human soul back to its God. 
He who hath ears to hear, etc. 


* * * 


AN ARCHBISHOP ORGANIST 
A Story About the Late Dr. Soderblom 


A few years ago, during a lecture tour in this country, the 
late Archbishop of Upsala, Dr. Nathan Soderblom, was offered 
a position as organist in a little Swedish church in Massachusetts. 

This is how it happened. The Archbishop had just con- 
cluded a theological lecture course at Harvard University. The 
day after he had ended that engagement he enjoyed a short 
respite from his appearances in public and expressed a desire to 
visit a small Swedish settlement outside of Boston. His hosts, 
a well-known Lutheran clergyman and his family, were pre- 
vented, through another engagement, from accompanying him, 
wherefore he had to go alone. , 

The Archbishop made an early start, and soon found himself 
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in the heart of the little community, which bears the name of 
Gross Village. A few hundred Swedes, mostly farmers and 
tradespeople, had settled there. They had a small chapel, but 
the congregation was too weak economically to be able to afford 
their own pastor. 

The chapel consisted of a little frame building seating about 
sixty people. As part of its appointments it counted also a small 
reed-organ. 

The Primate of the Swedish Church and Realm called on the 
janitor and presented himself as a Swedish doctor, who was on a 
trip to the United States for purposes of study, and inquired as 
to whether it would be possible for him to obtain permission to 
view the interior of the little church. 

After the Archbishop had paid due attention to the interior 
of the edifice, he asked whether it would be permissible for him to 
play a hymn or two on the little reed organ. 

Permi sion having been given, the stranger placed himself 
before the instrument, and soon one well-known and beloved 
Swedish hymn alter another sounded in the little place of wor- 
ship. This stranger organist also sang the hymns with his clear 
strong voice, and the old janitor sat there in one of the pews and 
listened reverently. 

But he had forgotten to close the door to the chapel, and the 
music and the singing soon reached the ears of the neighbors, 
and before very long a whole little congregation had assembled 
to take in what was going on. Although it was in the middle of 
the forenoon, everything else had been laid aside for the time 
being. 

After a while the stranger arose from the instrument and 
began to speak to the congregation about ‘‘the one thing need- 
ful,” appealing to their hearts in a most touching and gripping 
manner, urging them to seek that “peace of God which passeth 
all understanding.’’ 

Whereupon he returned to the organ once more, and played 
the most popular of all the closing hymns in use in the Swedish 
church. Everybody p-esent joined in, and the Swedish tongue 
sounded full and clear in the little sanctuary. 

Whereupon there was a deep silence for a few minutes, 
broken at last by one of the Swedish pioneers, an old farmer, 
who went up to the stranger and pressed his hand and thanked 
him for the season of devotion. 

“We have thought,” he said, “that we might possibly be 
able to engage a permanent organist for our church. We are too 
poor to have a pastor of our own, but an organist we might pos- 
sibly be able to afford.” 

And then he wondered, this Swedish farmer and church 
trustee, whether the Swedish doctor, who had played and sung 
for them so beautifully, might not possibly be willing to accept 
that position, at least temporarily. 

The Archbishop of Upsala thanked him warmly for the ex- 
cellent offer, but deplored his inability to accept, inasmuch as he 
had to be back in Sweden at a certain time in order to take up 
his work there. 

The Archbishop did not with one word enlighten the good 
trustee with regard to what kind of job he had in the old coun- 
try. But when he finally left them all, they separated like good 
friends, who had known and valued each other for a long time. 

Not until after several weeks, when the Swedish Archbishop 
was far away from the little village in Massachusetts, was it 
mde kaown to the good people there that the stranger who had 
played and sung and spoken to them, and to whom they had 
offered the post of organist in their church, was Archbishop 
Nathan Soderblom. —The Christian World (London). 


* * * 


The hungry tramp was being reproved by the housewife. 

“My husband was a tramp, years ago,”’ said the lady,“but 
he suddenly decided to make a man of himself.” 

The tramp replied thusly: ““No wonder, lady, with a beauti- 
ful woman to inspire him.” 

“Well, come in,” said the lady, “and I’ll see about some 
sandwiches.’’—Hxchange. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ANONYMOUS REACTIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read Mr. Achenbach’s letter in this week’s 
Leader, and hasten o clear our minister at Oak Park from “‘sus- 
picion.”’ It is too bad but there are only twenty-six letters in 
the alphabet, and there are millions of people in the world, so 
there are bound to be some duplications, not only of initials but 
of whole names. What an odd idea that all the initials signed to 
reactions must be those of ministers! I suppose if Mr. Achen- 
bach read a reaction signed L. A. he would think he wrote it 
himself. He will not find my name in any list of ministers, and 
it is not at all probable that he will ever seeit in your Who’s Who. 

Another odd idea expressed by Mr. Achenbach is that: you 
are responsible for the spirit and content of all anonymous con- 
tributions. That is a high compliment to your versatility, but 
not to your intelligence or your integrity. 

In fact, it seems to me that all the ideas Mr. Achenbach sets 
forth in this letter are queer. Why does he think J meant to de- 
fend you? That is something I would not presume to attempt. 
My reaction was written to express my opinion—a very unfavor- 
able one—of Mr. Williams’ letter. It may interest Mr. Achen- 
bach to know that that opinion would have been less unfavorable 
if the letter had been anonymous. 

One of your correspondents some time ago argued that all 
the reactions should be anonymous, which seemed t) me a very 
good idea. They would then be judged entirely on their merits, 
while, if we know the writer, our opinion of what he writes is in- 
fluenced inevitably by our opinion of him, or by what we know 
about him. 

Mr. Williams’ letter was obviously written by a pacifist, 
and a pacifist who was not above attempting to wound with 
words, but if I had not known that it was written by a minis- 
ter I should have thought less of what seemed the extremely 
unchristian spirit it displayed. And,in view of Mr. Williams’ 
letter of explanation, which of course I must accept, I should 
have judge. him more fairly than I did. 

N.E.S. 


* * 


THE REV. HERBERT L. BUZZELL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of Jan. 9, you print an item from a Brockton, 
Mass., paper recording the death of the Rev. Herbert L. Buzzell, 
and I have been looking for something more concerning him. 
That notice mentions only his Unitarian pastorates at Bridge- 
water and Winthrop, Mass., and Calais, Me. The Christian 
Leader should certairly take note of his Universalist pastorates. 
Mr. Buzzell, whom I have known ever since he was a young man 
in New Hampshire just about to enter Bates College, to prepare 
for the mi istry in the Free Baptist denomination, outgrew his 
‘Orthodoxy while in college, went down to Boston, and joined Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s church, while that sainted man was still 
pastor. 

Graduating at Meadville, Buzzell held pastorates in the 
Unitarian churches at Fair Haven, Barre, Northfield, Bridge- 
water and Winthrop, all in Massachusetts., and at New Ulm, 
Minn., Union Springs, N. Y., Windsor, Vt., and Calais, Me. In 
1901 he received Universalist fellowship and was pastor of Uni- 
versalist churches in Oakland, Me., 1901-1903, Nicholson, Pa. 
1903-1904, and Hyannis, Mass., 1904-1907. His brethren in the 
Liberal ministry and hosts of friends sorrow ‘“‘because they will 

‘see his face no more.” 
H.R. Hubbard. 

Hubbardston, Mass. 


We should have been glad to print an obituary at the time 
of Mr. Buzzell’s death. We have to depend on Universalists 
sea tered over the country for reports. Thank you for this 


account. 
The Editor. 


THE REV. R. F. JOHONNOT, D. D. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Sunday afternoon loving friends followed to the last resting 
place in Auburn, Me., the remains of a friend long known and 
greatly beloved. Aiter long months of severe suffering relief 
came to the worn body, and Dr. R. F. Johonnot, our old time 
friend and former pastor, has ceased from his labors and is at rest. 
The facts of his life were published in the Leader for April 16. 

It was when he was a pastor in Auburn that the writer was 
brought into intimate relations with Dr. and Mrs. Johonnot and 
realized the substantial worth of true friends. His outstand- 
ing devotion to Christian service, his untiring willingness to serve 
where service promised to aid any worthy cause, his prompt re- 
sponse to every call, the strength of his pulpit services and his 
life of devotion to vital Christianity, still grip the hearts of those 
remaining who knew him and his labors. 

When he retired recently he came back to Auburn to live. 
Before the home he purchased was finally reconstructed, as he 
desired, the disease which finally caused his death made such at- 
tacks that he was forced to surrender, and for five long months 
he was an intense sufferer with no promise of permanent relief. 
During all these days the entire care was assumed by his loyal 
wife, who always has been a willing supporter in every church 
activity. 

Services were held in the church, where for six years he la- 
bored so faithfully, and were attended by friends from near and 
far. The scripture reading and prayer were by the Rev. Weston 
Cate and a fitting testimonial to his labors for young and old was 
given by the Rev. Stanley Manning. At the request of Dr. 
Johonnot the writer was requested to speak for the church and 
parish. It was pleasant to note that the attendance of pastors 
from the churches of Auburn and Lewiston was general, while 
others were present from more distant churches. The wealth 
of flowers testified to the love which prompted the filling of the 
body of the house with rich bloom and the air with sweet fra- 
grance. j 

G. M. Twitchell. 


* * 


EMPHASIZES SOMETHING WE ALL NEED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I have thought many times to discontinue the paper. I 
need a paper that is filled with the ‘‘bread of life.’’ 
The Leader is fine, but does not meet my wants as a journal 
of spiritual life would. 
Flora H. Skillinger. 


* * 


A MINISTER’S WIFE WRITES ABOUT MRS. CANFIELD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mrs. Canfield’s letters always make me flare up with sym- 
pathy, and I for one wish the denomination would wake up to its 
opportunity. 

I taught a year in Walker, North Carolina, in the Unitarian 
school just turned over to the Universalists. While the people 
we dealt with were mostly like the “mountain whites,” I had an 
opportunity to meet the young people from the “‘piedmont belt,” 
and they reminded me of the Middle Westerners—a vigurous 
type. 

The past is gone. Forward. We have the new South be- 
fore us, one girl said to me. ‘Why is it I never heard of your 
hopeful religion?”’ another asked. 

Two of “my pupils,” Billy and Marianna Rowe, of a fine old 
Southern family ruined by “‘the war,’’ went to Dr. and Mrs. 
Canfield’s services (or at least to that hall, I do not know who 
was pastor then). They came back utterly disheartened. “We 
are going to enter the normal. We ought to go to that church, 
but, oh Miss Carlisle, it was awful, no beauty whatever, and when 
we came out, some boys threw things at us.” This was thirteen 
years ago. 


Se et 


As I sat in a beautiful church Easter Sunday, watching tab- 
leaux, all of which centered around tall lilies, my thoughts 
turned to Dr. and Mrs. Canfield in their bleakness down there. 
I felt positively guilty. J wished I could dosomething. Inspite 
of the fact that my husband himself has no church at present, I 
have sent a tiny contribution to her. 

I was wondering if she could not write the story of her ex- 
periences and all of us buy it, to help get that decent place to 
worship in. I could write a book myself about my experiences 
at Walker (the quaint customs and songs date back to England), 
but it would not help her, I am afraid. 

A prominent Universalist in Nicholson (another almost dead 
church, no regular services and such a beautiful building) said, 
“When two or three devout Universalists are gathered, be it in a 
barn, then is a real service!’”’ I can’t see it this way. Beauty 
and dignity are part of religion. It is not right for us to sit in 
beauty while others have ugliness. 

North Carolina has a wonderful future and a splendid 
present. It isa shame if liberalism can not be presented wor- 
thily, especially when its workers are splendid people like the 
Canfields. 

Mariorie Carlisle Wolfe. 

Philadelphia. 


* Ox 


SHAME ON US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Editors are human. Dr. Dieffenbach permitted himself an 
editorial on the policy of the Christian Leader which I read with 
chagrin, and now the editor of the Leader allows himself in an 
editorial on Dr. Dieffenbach’s address to the Universalist Club, 
a carping editorial. For shame! 

You knew before what Dr. Dieffenbach would say, although 
you did not know how well he would say it. Unless the report is 
an improvement on the original the address was Olympian in its 
radiant and joyous dignity. The antidote should have been fla- 
vored with the same nectar. 

Why trouble to dissent from his statement that the world is 
in a state of revolution when you yourself “know that great 
changes are taking place?”’? Why bring in the crippled who have 
been helped by leaning on a crutch when the speaker was object- 
ing to the use of a crutch by the healthy and normal? 

Your claim that the Lord’s Prayer is composed of petitions 
“for strength to help the common cause”’ will hardly find support 
in any analysis of the prayer itself. From the beginning, “Our 
Father,” to the close, “for thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory,” it is a superb example of the infant mind and 
attitude. Only in one petition does it rise from the childish to 
the ethical: ‘Forgive us our debts” is childish, ‘‘as we forgive our 
debtors” is a flash of sublime insight. 

Pray all you please to God to “give us this day our daily 
bread,” but never forget that it was John Deere and Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick that answered the prayer. There are pious people in 
the bread-lines these days, who pray for daily bread on their 
knees, and then receive their bread from the hands of men with- 
out seeing who it is that really answers their prayer, the farmer 
who raised the wheat and the miller who ground the flour and a 
host of others, all human, and not one deity anywhere. If we 
could be realistic for five minutes we should never pray again. 
We should go to work. When we got tired we should seek the 
real restorer, sleep. Day’s work and night’s sleep would give 
us our daily bread and the kingdom too. 

Do you really claim to have examined humanism with an 
open mind? You have not yet examined theism in that way. 
You imbibed it in infancy. Your belief is unreasoning, and you 
are indignant when it is called in question. Along comes hu- 
manism. It would compel you to revise your opinions, start 
your thinking life over again, change your habits, eat your own 
words and renounce much of your past work. You would have 
to be foot-loose and fancy free to be able to bring an open mind 
to appraise humanism. : 

A man deeply disillusioned by the shortcomings of theism 
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might come to humanism with an open mind, or even welcome 
itas the dawn. One committed to theism could not. 

You agree with the speaker that we are to be creators, but 
you want to reserve the right to lean. You defend leaning quite 
warmly. In other words, you wish to he spared the necessity of 
developing your strength to the point where you will no longer 
need to lean or wish to lean. All your life you have cultivated 
the habit of dependence on God. You thought that was a virtue. 
It turns out to be an obstacle to your complete development. 
Further, it causes you to look upon self-reliance as a distortion of 
the human spirit. It is leaning that brings about distortion, 
and it is theism that induces leaning. Self-reliance and strength 
are linked together, and strength conduces to symmetry. 

Theism encourages men to lean on God. 

Humanism bids men stand alone. 

You say that a reasonable faith in man is a virtue, but an 
exclusive faith in man is a vice. Considering what man has 
actually accomplished and achieved, it would be hard to say 
where one’s faith in man becomes exaggerated and unreasonable. 
The record of the past gives one a solid basis for hope in the fu- 
ture. Man has already accomplished the impossible and the in- 
credible. 

An exclusive faith in man is based on the fact that every- 
thing that has been done to maintain the race alive and promote 
its advance has been done by man unaided. Never have any 
of man’s many gods lifted a pound or turned aside one germ or 
shielded a single person from the blows of fate. Man has 
evolved in a universe devoid of moral consciousness. He has 
come up under his own power in the past, and there is no reason 
to think there will be any other dispensation in the future. 

Humanists will have to withdraw from this position if 
theists or any one else ever show that there has been supernatural 
intervention in human affairs. Until then they will be justified 
in preaching exclusive faith in man. In man and in man only 
is all our hope. 

The race may fail. It will certainly fail and perish if it 
submits to fate instead of fighting, or trusts to prayer and sacri- 
fice rather than to research work. All we have is one another. 
The sooner we realize that, the more effectively we shall cope 
with the problems, tasks and difficulties which bar our entry into 
the more abundant life. The belief in gods has always betrayed 
us; the efforts of men have never utterly failed. It has been the 
labor and the wit of men that have brought us to this day. Our 
hope for the future rests in no other agency. 

Humanist. 
x x 


PROFESSOR PACKARD’S ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the several things I have marked in the Leader for 
further study is that of Professor Packard in the issue of Jan. 30. 
If more of our college people were minded to give to their boys 
and girls what Professor Packard is evidently prepared to give 
those who come under his guidance, there would be fewer parents 
wondering if their children were coming through their college 
experiences with anything like right attitudes toward life. 

T.O. Parker. 

Goddard School for Girls, Barre, Vt. 

ee 


HUMANISM THE GREAT APOSTASY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is only one way a humanist can change his mind, and 
that is to come back to God. Beyond humanism is nothing. 
By definition, it excludes purpose. A humanist is one who 
abandons all religion for a study of phenomena. All this makes 
me savage. I can not understand how any minister with an 
education and a respect for his calling can fail to be outraged by 
it. No church paper, however, to-day would print a real slash 
at humanism—it’s bad manners. Buttomy mind the truth ought 
to hurt. You see I can still get worked up over the great apos- 
tasy. 

PeOsMs 
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The Prophet of Revolution 


Jean-Jacoues Rousseau. By Matthew 
Josephscn. (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
peny. $5.00.) 

Rousseeu belongs to a very smell com- 
peny cf immortals. He is one of those 
few men who have been, in Carlyle’s sense 
of the word, original. Many men who 
have been infiuential, serviceable, even 
outstandingly significant as agents in 
progress, heve been purveyor of the 
criginal thcught of cthers, interpreters of 
ideas wh ch were ignored when first given 
to the vorld. A few, however, a very few, 
through understanding their own experi- 
ence and seeing through the mere appear- 
ances of things, have reached insights 
really fresh end in consequence revolution- 
ary. Roussezu was cne of these few in 
his life-time end in his infuence he is a 
member for all time of their company. 
Can any one estimate Tolstoy’s infiuence? 
Yet at sixteen Tolstoy wore around his 
neck a chain supporting not the customary 
eross but a medallion of Rousseau; Rous- 
seau spoke through Tolstoy, as he has 
spoken through so many interpreters of 
civilization. 

Roussezu lived et a time when knowledge 
was spreacing rapidly; men were con- 
scious of an emancipation of thought frcm 
irkscme tetters and they were applying 
the new modes of communication with 
zest. But there was a real danger that 
the new culture might become the play- 
thing of dilettante “‘intellectuals’”’ instead 
of serving the great body of the people in 
their need. 

Roussezu knew at first hand how the 
submerged classes lived and he tcok the 
original step of making the emancipation 
of the human mind a step towards human 
betterment. He set forth the democratic 
implications of the new knowledge, and 
grappled fearlessly with questions which 
the privileged classes did not yet recognize 
to be questions. A very inconvenient 
person this, who, in a society where a few 
live securely at the cost of insecurity for 
the many, suggests that this situation is 
open to question! But once the questions 
were asked, in a voice heard throughout 
Europe, the answer was no longer in the 
hands of the man who asked them. The 
French Revolution was the first answer; 
the Russian Revolution is the most re- 
cent. And the main question still awaits 
a complete answer. Feudalism may be 
looked on as a thing of picturesque castles, 
knightly tournaments, and patronage 
of the arts by benevolent wealth. The 
Age of Enlightenment, followed by revo- 
lution, may appear to have made of feu- 
dalism an interesting relic of the past. 
But the questioning spirit of Rousseau 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


still asks inconvenient questions about the 
modern feudaism of industry, about its 
“captains,” a out palatial yachts, speed 
contests at Daytona Beach, and the con- 
trol of education by great corporations 
and “foundations.” The industrial revo- 
lution of the nineteenth century hes simply 
given a new phraseology to the old question. 
If Rousseau in the eighteenth century filled 
a generation of men with the resolve that 
“they would rather perish than live on in a 
world where such things can be,”’ his spirit 
is still at work filling men with the higher 
resolve that t ey will so live that such 
things may not be forever. 

The originality of Rousseau is not seen 
simply in his revolutionary hallenge to 
social inequalities based on injustice. 
“When he appeared,” says Mr. Josephson, 
“the drama, the novel, pcetry, were all 
arid in France, expiring in the mould of an 
old decorum .... When he had gone, 
it is recognized, there was a romantic 
renascence in all these departments and 
in music and painting es well.” 

What was Rousseau as a man? What 
are we to say of his personal example in 
the light of his humanity and idealism? 
Shall we judge him by what his ideas have 
done for mankind, or by his ‘“‘Confessions,”’ 
with their unpleasing picture of a man 
“painted true to nature?” Mr. Josephson 
rightly says that “it is time to estimate 
Rousseau’s temperament, pathological and 
heroic at once, ia the light of modern views 
of the subconscious mind.” He has the 
advantage of entering into the labors of 
scholars who, in very recent years, have 
added greatly to the tore of exact infor- 
nation regarding Rousseau. But few 
would have the courage to attempt a 
synthesis of the modern work on Rous- 
seau. The result of his courage is an ex- 
haustive work of over five hundred pages, 
a very readable, sane, and illuminating 
work. It is not alone Roussesu’s story 
but, more than incidentally, the story of a 
great age of ferment; the story, too, by 
implication, of every great age of emanci- 
pation, and the good and ill that mingle 
in human motives and deeds at such times 
of new freedom. 

It is a story both heroic and pathetic. 
Heroic because great destinies were being 
determined by great ideas; pathetic be- 
cause Rousseau floundered—hardly any 
other word will do—in turbulent currents 
of emotion without any steadying thought 
of personal responsibility. His love af- 
fairs, described with realism in his “‘Con- 
fessions,’’ but (as it has been shown) with 
some injustice to himself, are emblematic 
of the collapse of conventional morality in 
times of-intellectual reconstruction. The 
story of Rousseau’s passions is not edify- 
ing, but many people are inclined to at- 
tach too much importance to the unsavory 
facts, some refusing to concern themselves 


with Rousseau’s social philosophy because 
they deplore his personal life, some others | 
being interested in scandal for its own sake. || 
The real value of this part of Rousseau’s || 
story is best suggested by referring to ||} 
his plen for a civic religion not based on iif 
dogmas but on “sentiments of sociality 
without which it is impossible to be a good 
citizen or a loyal subject.”’ One is bound | 
to point cut that Rousseau’s own “‘senti- 
ments of sociality’’ did not make him a |] 
good citizen unless we revise our concep- ||| 
tion of the good citizen. Does the good |} 
citizen turn over his illegitimate children to ||| 
foundling institutions? One of the “sen- || 
timents of sociality’’ on which his “re- |] 
ligion” wes to be based is described as 
a sense of the “‘sanctity of the social con- 
tract and the laws.’”’ He really desired 
“to keep alive the spiritual impulses’’ in 
which he believed, while destroying all 
superstition. But a religion constructed | 
on sociological grounds did not unify the, | 
warring elements in his own nature, did 
not make of him an example of the “‘sanc- 
tity of social contract.” 

Morley’s ‘“‘Rousseau’”’ still stands as a 
careful and critical estimate. To read his 
book first and then turn to Josephson’s 
much larger work is to discover how much |} 
new material is at our disposal to-day, 
how the methods of biographical study |} 
have developed, and how much more 
clearly we now desire to see the relation 
between a man’s work and his inward 
nature. 
work that will be useful, if not indeed stand- 
ard, for some time to come. 

HH: HOBSS: 


* * 


The Stormy Petrel of the 
Revolution 


Russian 


Maxim Gorky and His Russia. By | 
Alexander Kaun. (Jonathan Cape and | 
Harrison Smith. $5.00.) i 
Mr. Kaun is daring in attempting to i| 

write a Life of Gorky while his subject is || 

still living and productive. His book, 
interesting as it is, will serve as a prelim- 
inary study rather than as a final estimate. 

It is, however, based on a very full knowl- || 

edge of Gorky’s literary and_ political ||] 

career. 

Gorky’s life will always be of great in- il 
terest because it is always interesting to ||| 
ask how far men who are literary expon- ||| 
ents of revolutionary ideas can fit into the || 
picture of actual revolution. It must not || 
be suggested that Gorky had dwelt apart 
in a world of abstract theorizing and lit- 
erary production. On the contrary, after 

a career in which he knew all the miseries ||| 

of the least privileged workers, he suffered 

many indignities at the hand of the ezarist 
regime. But a novelist and dramatist 
and journalist devoted to revolution works 
primarily with words; a Lenin is sus- ||) 


Mr. Josephson has given us a J} 
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picious of all formulas. 
together? 

The relations between Gorky and Lenin 
form perhaps the most interesting part 
of Gorky’s story. By 1905 the two were 
already closely associated, and to-day 
Gorky divides his time between his villa 
at Sorrento and Moscow. Gorky’s con- 
_ tribution to the Bolshevik revolution has 
been his attempt to safeguard culture. 
He has protested against ‘“‘vulgar license 
- and disrespect for higher values.’”’ He has 
had little taste for political maneuvers; 
he could not stomach actions on the part 
of the Bolsheviks which merely imitated 
the fallen czarist tyranny. He always 
came to the support of any oppressed 
minority. Yet Gorky finally, after several 
_ years of virtual exile, was acclaimed by the 
- Soviet regime on his return to Russia 
(1928), and he is now a staunch advocate 
of Lenin’s program; he is in fact its official 
spokesman or interpreter to the literary 


Can they get on 


— world. 


A chapter recounting Gorky’s visit to 
the United States in 1906, with its very full 
- details of the campaign of vilification 
resulting in almost universal prejudice 
against the distinguished author, is sad 
reading. It is a tragic illustration of the 
power of the press, which in this case was 
instigated by the Russian Embassy. It 
is, indeed, a chapter of considerable in- 
terest to the social historian. 

The volume holds the reader’s interest 
and carries him far away from a com- 
fortable and complacent contemplation 
of the Russian revolution. It goes far to 
explain the vast overturn of institutions 
our generation has witnessed. It raises 
many important questions as to the re- 
lations between intellectual culture and 
political action. 

JEL 18h, 1Bie Se 


* * * 


ANSWERING THE CALL OF THE 
PASTORLESS 


It was on March 13 that I found myself 
at a pretty little white church, located on. 
the northern edge of Florida, not far from 
the town of Madison. This church is sur- 
rounded by a forest of yellow pine through 
whose branches and foliage the wind makes 
music, sweet and low, for those perplexed 
by the rough, hard experiences of life. 
How beautiful and comforting it seemed 
that day, as I arrived there for the purpose 
of conducting a service in memory of one 
who had passed on to his long home one 
year before, one greatly beloved by the 
church and community—Rev. A. G. 
Strain. For twenty-seven years he minis- 
tered here, holding aloft the banner of 
God’s love. He was a true apostle. 

When the time for services arrived, a 
fine audience had assembled. The house 
was filled with earnest listeners and many 
stood without, near the windows and doors, 
eager to hear. Through all the years of 
my long ministry I have never had a more 
sympathetic hearing. In addition to 


those of the local community many prom- 
inent people came from the town of Madi- 
son, some ten miles away. 

Following the forenoon service, a rich 
dinner was spread on long tables under 
the pines. 

n the afternoon another fine audience 
gathered in the church. A chorus choir 
made up from the best voices of the Madi- 
son churches gave us an hour of song. 
And what singing it was! I was sorry 
when the limitations of time made it 
necessary for this part of the service to 
close. 

This was followed by addresses in mem- 
ory of Mr. Strain. An appreciative talk 
was made by a judge of the Superior Court. 
another by the judge of the County Court. 


The Chief Justice of Florida sent a letter 
of regret that he was unable to be present 
because of the serious illness of his wife. 
It was, indeed, a notable occasion. 

But where is this church, and what is 
its name? the reader may ask. It is 
known as the Burruss Memorial, located 
in the Hamburg community—a fine sec- 
tion, an excellent people. 

Before leaving on my return trip to 
Atlanta, I was notified that I had been 
chosen as the successor of Rev. A. G. 
Strain, and for the remainder of my life. 
What an honor! And how hard to follow 
one so greatly beloved. But I can only 
do my best. 


Thomas Chapman. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from 


IMGs (CML So Shae Goad ocnce $243.00 
388 North Weymouth .......... 5.00 
$248.00 

Previously reported from individ- 
UEC Wat, oe ee a ae oa Lie $203.00 

41 Annie T. Danver, Stamford, 
(OLS hile, Ae ees a hob 5.00 
$208.00 


Every five dollars given will help put 
the “budge’’ into budget, as a wise worker 
once said. 

* * 

FRANKLIN PUBLIC MEETING 

The gathering April 14 at Franklin of 
the W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts was one 
of the most successful, both in numbers 
present and program, which has been held 
this year. The program, indeed, was so 
intensely interesting that it is impossible 
to do it justice in the small space of these 
columns. A report will therefore appear 
in the next issue of the Leader. 

* * 


THE WHITE LAKE PROGRAM 


The Institute at White Lake, North 
Carolina, is scheduled for June 5-20. 
It is under the direction of the North 
Carolina Convention and brings together 
one of the finest groups of young people 
one could find anywhere. The program is 
as follows: 

First Week: Universalists’ Retreat. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Min- 
isters’ Institute. 

Second Week: Young People’s Institute. 
Courses: Social Problems of the Day; 
History of Religious Denominations; 
Church Administration; Music and Drama. 
The faculty is Dr. Francis B. Bishop, Dr. 
Harry L. Canfield, Rev. O. E. Bryant, 
Rev. W. O. Bodell, Mary Lou Wilkins 
and Edna Williams. 

The registration is $1.00, and board and 


room for the week $4.00. It’s surely the 
most reasonably priced Institute we can 


find anywhere. 
eee 


OTHER INSTITUTES TO REMEMBER 
Ferry Beach and Camp Cheery, July 
80 to August 6. 
Northfield, Camp Mur ay, July 12-20. 
Murray Grove, dates to be announced 
later. 
Chambersburg, June 28-July 6. 


* x 


A PEACE GARDEN 

The United States is joining with Canada 
in the establishment of an International 
Peace Garden to be located about thirty 
miles from the exact geographic center of 
North America. Manitoba and North 
Dakota have each given 1,500 acres, making 
a total of 3,000 acres. 

This Peace Garden will be dedicated on 
July 14, 1932, the suggested words of 
the dedication being “‘To God in His 
Glory, we two nations speaking a common 
language, dedicate this Garden and pledge 
ourselves that as long as men shall live 
we shall not take up arms against each 
other.”’ 

The Prince of Wales, Premier Bennett 
and President Hoover are to be invited to 
the dedication and the Governors of all 
states, Premiers of provinces and of re- 
publics. 

An International Peace Picnic will be 
held at the time of dedication. 

There will probably be a universal 
broadeast, as one of the International 
Radio Corporations has requested the 
privilege and arrangements are being made. 

The endowment of $5,000,000 is being 
raised by popular subscription. The first 
cash contribution from Canada was the 
gift of a school girl in New Brunswick, 
being prize money won by her exhibits at 
the local summer fair, her own personal 
donation to the Peace Garden.—The 
Missionary Review of the World. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS ,OF THE 
EVER Y-DA Y CHURCH SCHOOL 


Our annual church school supper this 
year was a spirited affair. After the 
bountiful repast had satisfied all, some of 
the boys began throwing about the food 
that remained. A youth, generally equal 
to his share of any mischief, took no part 
in this, and he said to one of our workers, 
“T think it is dreadful for those boys to be 
throwing food at each other, when so many 
people are going hungry.” He had seen 
the distress resulting from unemployment 
in his family. 

Two weeks later, through a worship 
service, the leader attempted to face the 
problem. The following story, written 
to teach the unwritten commandment, 
“Thou shalt not waste,’ was presented, 
and will, we hope, be remembered when 
the next supper is held. 

Edith Winn. 


* * 


EVERY GOOD GIFT COMETH FROM 
THE FATHER 
Amy J. Winn 

The Sunday school party was over, the 
last boy had darted out of the room, 
chasing Sam Fowler as he thrust his arms 
into his coat; the last girl had helped Miss 
Wyman, her teacher, put away the dishes; 
Mr. Barton, the janitor, after glancing 
around, decided that the best thing was to 
leave it all until to-morrow. 

“They certainly did have a good time, 
though,” he said, “‘but it will take a good 
three hours to clean up here, things are so 
awry.” Hegavealook about to make sure 
everything was all right, put on his hat, 
switched off the lights, and went out, lock- 
ing the door behind him. 

Hardly had he gone, however, when the 
superintendent’s table on the platform 
rose and said, ‘“The meeting will come to 
order,’ and, would you believe it, every 
chair and table in the room dropped its 
wooden expression and gave the closest 
attention to their leader. 

“Well, how do you think this party 
compared with others in the past?” said 
the superintendent’s table. ‘There was 
some crowd here, wasn’t there!”’ 

“T’ll say there was,” responded several 
p.eces of furniture at once. 

“Goodness, when I get ten kids crowded 
on to my back, I know there’s something 
going on,’’ said one of the settees. 

“But you don’t mind, do you?” said a 
chair. ‘‘My, I wish I had a lap big enough 
to hold so many. I can offer only a seat 
to one, or at most two.” 

“Yes, but you can get into ‘Going to 
Jerusalem,’ and I can’t,’”’ said the settee, 
“and I’ve always wanted to take part in 
that game. Everybody has so much fun 
and, we settees can only look on.” 

“How about us?” said one of the tables. 
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“After the supper is over, we’re just stuck 
off in a corner, and no one cares anything 
about us for the rest of the evening.” 

The chairs and settees sat up straighter 
than ever then, for, after all, they did play 
an important part in whatever went on in 
the Sunday school room. 

Just then a pitiful sigh attracted every 
one’s attention to a spot under one of the 
tables, when a roll, with a bite taken out 
of its brown cheek, peered out at them. 
“May I speak?” it ventured. 

“Surely, surely,’ said the presiding 
officer. ‘Have you some complaint?” 

“Yes, I have, although I was more than 
glad, of course, to be at this party. In 
fact, I was just delighted when I heard 
Tom Glidden say he was taking us to the 
church school party as the girl at Friend’s 
Bakery was putting a dozen of us into 
the paper bag. I thought I’d have such a 
happy time.” 

“And didn’t you?” said all the chairs 
and tables and settees together. 

“Well, you know, I’ve been a long time 
coming to completion, and just for the 
purpose of giving some one something 
good to.eat. My life goes way back to 
the wheat fields of Minnesota, where I was 
raised with all my brothers and sisters for 
flour. It took a great many days of sun- 
shine and some of rain to make us grow 
and ripen for harvest. What a glorious 
day it was when the grain was cut by the 
big harvesting machine. Up and down, 
up and down, those great engines went, 
and the wheat was cut and gathered into 
bundles, and made ready for the mill 
where we were to be ground into flour. 
It’s too long a story for me to tell, but a 
great many people worked hard and long 
before the flour was ready for the baker.”’ 

The chairs and tables were all listening 
by this time, and one table interrupted. 
“But why were these people willing to 
work so hard?” ‘Oh, they wanted to 
earn money,” said the roll. “Why?” 

“Don’t you know that fathers and 
mothers have to earn their living by work- 
ing, and then, too, they all have boys and 
girls to clothe and feed and educate, and 
they have to earn money to buy those 
things, so they are very grateful that all 
these products of the field provide work.” 

“Why, I never thought of it before,’’ 
said Miss Slade’s table. “The boys and 
girls come and sit around me, and learn 
about God providing for His children in 
so many ways, but I never thought that 
He had anything to do with food.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the roll. ‘Everything 
that went into the baker’s pan to make 
me good, the butter, the milk and the 
floor, all had the same story back of them. 
It’s all in God’s plan, and then the baker 
and his helpers take a great deal of pains to 
make us light in texture, good to look at 
and nourishing to eat.” 
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“Are people hungry?” said a chair that ||| 
hadn’t spoken before. “I’ll say they are,”’ ||} 
said a table. “You ought to see how those ||| 
boys can eat at the suppers.”’ “Oh, yes,” | 
said the roll. ‘But they aren’t hungry in | | 
the same way some people are.”’ | 

“How’s that?” 

“People have to have money to buy food, ||| 
you know, and if they don’t find work ||| 
they don’t have money, and if they don’t || 
have money they can’t buy food, and then ||| 
they are hungry, and their children are ||| 
hungry, and that’s very sad. And there ||| 
are hungry people, you know, and so I 
don’t like to be just thrown under the ||| 
table, after one bite has been taken out of 
me. I was created to make some one) 
happy—not just to be thrown away. I | 
guess that fellow who threw me dcwn || 
didn’t know what I was made for.” And || 
the little Parker House roll began tocry. |} 

“That’s just how I feel,” sobbed a nice ||} 
little piece of cake, wearing a shredded |) 
cocoanut hat. No one had noticed her | 
before. ‘Mrs. Severance was so tired this || 
afternoon, with all the work she had to do ||} 
with three boys in the family, but she had | 
promised Jack she’d bake him a nice cake 1) 
for the supper at the church school, and, |} 
of course, mothers never go back on their ||| 
word. So she made me, oh, so carefully; 
but the boys weren’t hungry when they 
got to the cake, and so they just threw me | 
around the room. It made me feel bad, ||) 
not only on my own and Mrs. Severance’s i} 
account, but I heard the minister telling |} 
Miss Dyer about a family where the father |} 
had been out of work for so long and they |} 
had no food in the house.”’ 

“That isn’t right,” said the superin- |} 
tendent’s table. “I heard the =a 

| 


saying, too, that God provides enough for | 
all if people don’t waste. Of course, if all 
that work that the roll was telling about ||| 
goes into every kind of food, God doesn’t I 


Don’t you remember the story we had | 
last Sunday about Jesus feeding the five ||| 
thousand? He fed the five thousand, but ||} 
after they had all eaten enough to be satis- ||] 
fied he asked that what was left be gathered 
into baskets in order that nothing be wast- ||| 
ed. And, of course, he is our example.’ 

The chairs and tables and settees all ||| 
nodded silently, and the rolls and cakes || 
and sandwiches strewn about the floor ||! 
winked back the tears from their eyes. 

“I shall whisper in the superintendent’ ||| 
ear before they have another supper || 
here, and esk him if he won’t remind the i} 
boys and girls what food is for,’ said the ||| 
superintendent’s table. “All those in| 
favor, say ‘Aye.’ ”’ 

“Aye, aye,’ cried all the chairs and || 
tables and settees. And the rolls, sand- || 
wiches and cakes, who had never been at a ||| 
business meeting before, shouted, ‘Oh, || 
please, sir, do.” 
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Among Our Churches 
Rhode Island Letter 


The Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention 
would really like to 
know how the Gospel of 
Good News morning de- 
votions broadcast over 
WEAN in Providence 
every Monday morning 
is being received. Thus 
far we have had but few letters. Some of 
our ministers outside the state have made 
it known they will help out in filling in 
some of the dates if there are vacancies. 
Thus far we have confined the speakers for 
the most part to the several denominations 
in Providence although we have slated a 
few from outside the city. * * A steak 
supper and entertainment were given Mon- 
day evening, March 28, by the newly or- 
ganized men’s club connected with our 
East Providence church. It was a mis- 
erable night but over seventy-five men 
were present. Mr. Chase of the East 
Providence church gave a very enjoyable 
entertainment. Mr. Malcolm C. Rees 
of Boston, Administrative Vice-President 
National Unitarian Layman’s 
League, spoke on the aims and objects of 
the Unitarian Laymen. He gave a very 
interesting talk and answered questions. 
Jt was planned to hold a men’s outing 
during the summer. Each church is to 
select a representative to serve on a com- 
mittee to select the time and place. * * 
The Universalist Players of the First 
Church, Providence, presented two one- 
act plays, “The Trysting Place” and “Not 
on the Programme,’’ Wednesday evening, 
April 20, in the church vestry. The first 
was directed by Mrs. C. D. Skinner, and 
the cast consisted of Grace E. Hicks, Bar- 
bara Brand, Florence Dickerson, Fred B. 
Perkins, C. Dayton Skinner and Harry 
Couden. Thesecond was directed by Mrs. 
Wm. B. Spooner, Jr., and the cast was 
made up of Mrs. George Macdonald, Mrs. 
James Morley, Mrs. William B. Spooner, 
Jr., George Macdonald, Arthur Samp- 
son and Chapin Arnold. Easter Sunday 
afternoon at the church the pageant, ‘“The 
Consecration of Sir Galahad,’ was given 
under direction of Mrs. Chapin Arnold as 
organist, with the following taking part: 
Trumpeter, Arthur Knott; Sir Galahad, 
Alva C. Niebels; Knights, Bradford Fisher 
and Alden Sampson; Guards, Chester 
Fisher, Oscar Kayajian, Edmund Praskie 


and Philip Hanna; Virtues, Dorothy 
Richards, Victoria Anthony, Marjory 
Babcock, Dorothy Sampson, Eleanor 
Praskie, Elsa Van Leuven, Josephine 


Hanna, Marianna Dickerson and Elaine 
Gorton; Mother, Zilla Dyer; Angel of the 
Grail, Barabra Brand; Voice, Robert 
Crowell; directors, Miss Grace A. Mc- 
Auslan and Mrs. Albert Niebels. The 
First Church will serve a May breakfast 


Monday morning, May 2, in the church 
supper rooms. * * Mrs. Simon S. Lap- 
ham, who is the president of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association of 
Rhode Island and active in the Church of 
the Mediator, Providence, was elected 
president of the Rhode Island Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at its recent annual 
meeting. This organization has a mem- 
bership of 11,000. The sympathy of a 
large circle of friends is extended to Mr. 
Carl Howland, an active member of the 
Mediator, who lost his wife recently after 
an illness of several weeks. * * Rev. 
Frederick S. Walker came to the pastorate 
of the Pawtucket church in February, 
after the pulpit had been vacant for several 
months. Fourteen from this church, in- 
terested in the Sunday school, are taking 
a course of study at Brown University in 
Providence with a view to giving the 
church school the best that modern teach- 
er training courses can offer. * * Mr. 
Leslie R. Sovocool, a post-graduate student 
at Brown University, is pastor at Valley 
Falls. Easter Sunday there was a con- 
gregation of seventy-five and the general 
average of attendance is showing a steady 
gain. - The financial offering at Easter 
compared favorably with offerings in pre- 
vious years. Burton Battey has been 
selected to represent Valley Falls on the 
committee to arrange for a summer out- 
ing for the men. * * Cumberland Four 
Corners Chapel is still under the lay 
leadership of Mr. Fred C. Carr, the secre- 
tary of the Convention. Services are 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. L. Griswold Williams, one-time 
chairman of the Committee to Investigate 
Birth Control, the report of which was 
adopted by the Washington Convention, 
states that that report is still having wide 
circulation, several hundred copies having 
recently been distributed by organizations 
as far apart as Minnesota and Rhode 
Island. Copies of the report are still 
available. 


Rev. Seward Baker (better known as 
Judge Baker, as he was probate and juve- 
nile court judge of Reno County) of Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, who has held both Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian fellowship, died 
suddenly on Wednesday morning, April 18. 
His funeral was held Saturday, April 16, at 
Hutchinson. Further notice will appear 
later. 

Joseph Newton, son of Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, who is in the consular service, 
has been assigned to Nagoya, Japan, and 
is sailing from San Francisco May 15. 


Dr. Marion D. Shutter, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, is 


held every Sunday morning and the Sun- 
day school organized several months ago 
continues to grow. Miss Janet Water- 
man, organizer and director of the work, is 
soon to graduate from the Rhode Island 
College of Education. * * At Woonsocket 
during the Lenten season Mr. Ellenwood 
conducted about twenty services in the 
homes of his parishioners, the parish being 
divided into districts. The gross attend- 
ance was far ahead of the efforts of former 
years, when one mid-week service per week 
was held at the church. Maundy Thurs- 
day thirteen were’ received into member- 
ship of the church. At a recent meeting 
of the Y. P. C. U. a World Friendship 
questionnaire was discussed in connection 
with a youths’ conference to be held in 
Providence later in the month by all de- 
nominations. The Junior Y. P. C. U. also 
discussed the same questionnaire at its 
meeting. Wednesday evening, April 13, 
in the church house, the men’s club pre- 
sented to a large gathering the comedy, 
“A Womanless Wedding.” * * Services 
at Harrisville have been better attended 
than is usual after the close of Lent. * * 
Plans are being made for a meeting of the 
people of our churches in the state at 
First Church, Providence, Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 26, when it is expected A. 
Ingham Bicknell, Treasurer of the General 
Convention, will be the speaker. Similar 
meetings are to be held in other states to 
acquaint the members of our denominations 
with the needs of our General Convention 
in a time of crisis. Mr. Bicknell is an ~ 
interesting speaker. 

Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


recovering from a major operation per- 
formed on March 17 at Hitel Hospital, 
Minneapolis. 

Rev. Seth R. Brooks spoke at the meet- 
ing of the New England Conference of 
Church School Workers in the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Malden on April 18 
on “The Positive in Religious Education 
To-day.”’ Rev. W. A. Cate conducted the 
service of worship. 


Because of illness, Rev. Clarence J. 
Cowing has been absent from his pulpit 
for the past two Sundays. Rev. Alfred 8S. 
Cole took his place on April 10, while Rev. 
Andrew J. Torsleff supplied there April 17. 

Mrs. George S. van Schaick and her 
daughter, Miss Sally van Schaick, both 
members of the Unitarian church of 
Rochester, N. Y., visited Universalist 
Headquarters April 15. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton of Philadelphia 
has been re-elected a director of the 
Philadelphia Federation of Churches. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Frances P. 
Jones of Worcester, the First Universalist 
Church of that city received $1,000. 
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Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
pastor. We have entertained two state 
conventions in eleven months. The 
State Y. P. C. U. held its convention with 
us April 9-10. One hundred persons were 
in attendance, and every active union in 
the state was represented. Our Danbury 
union was awarded the efficiency banner. 
Two of our members are now on the State 
Board, Mrs. William H. Wood, re-elected 
president, and Miss Lovina Treadwell, 
elected secretary. Most of the delegates 
and visitors, including several from the 
Metropolitan District in New York, were 
entertained by Danbury Universalists. 
This was the forty-third annual conven- 
tion. The Danbury union is in its forty- 
second year of continuous activity. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. Dr. Perkins won new 
laurels April 5, at a meeting of the Op- 
timist Club, by a series of readings which 
included poems of Kipling and “Scipio 
Africanus,’ a Southern Negro dialect 
story. Mrs. Wm. H. McGleuflin, presi- 
dent of the club, and Mr. Harry Hillman 
rendered several duets beautifully, and 
Mr. Hillman gave a solo and encore, to the 
great pleasure of the members and guests. 
The Optimist liberary club has had a con- 
tinuous existence in the parish since 1878. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—The annual meeting of 
the Mission Circle was held March 25. 
The regular nine meetings of the year were 
held at the homes of members, “Christ 
Comes to the Village’ being our study 
book, with special Japan and North Caro- 
lina days. All state and national financial 
quotas have been paid except that we have 
been unable to raise more than $75 toward 
the support of our girl in Blackmer Home. 
The Service Club, our local woman’s or- 
ganization, had its annual meeting on 
March 30. Regular meetings are held 
twice a month at the church with a noon- 
day luncheon. Most of the sewing has 
been for charity. The club gave the board 
of trustees $800 toward the running ex- 
penses of the church. The annual parish 
meeting was held April 1, preceded by one 
of our regular monthly dinners. Financial 
reports for the year showed a deficit in 
running expenses, even with careful budg- 
eting. The situation in our Sunday 
school is rather discouraging, but the 
Young People’s Christian Union is a 
bright spot in the landscape. 


Maryland 


Baltimore.—Rev. T. Andrew Caraker, 
pastor. Resolutions have been adopted by 
the church expressing appreciation of the 
de: oted service of Mr. Charles L. Macneal 
and Mr. Philip J. Scheck, whose recent 
death was such a loss to the society. Of 
Mr. Macneal it is said: “That his efficient 
and methodical services in the capacity of 
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financial secretary of the board and church 
for almost a quarter of a century are fully 
recognized and most profoundly appre- 
ciated; that his uncompromising allegiance 
to the ideals of Universalism shall ever re- 
main as a monument to his integrity and 
religious sincerity; that his faithfulness and 
loyalty to the board of trustees, and to 
every plan and work of that body, is fully 
acknowledged; that his calm judgment and 
deliberate attitude toward the work of 
the entire church shall always be an in- 
spiration to those who shall carry on in 
his place.’ Mr. Scheck’s devotion to the 
church school is highly commended, as is 
also his service in the choir, “of wh'ch he 
was leader and in which he sang for years 
without financial remuneration.” Other 
paragraphs of the resolution are as follows: 
“That the board of trustees in which he 
held membership for years recognizes his 
unselfish devotion to duty, his prompt and 
efficient discharge of every responsibility, 
his constructive and co-operative spirit 
and untiring labors for every plan and 
purpose launched by the board.” “That 
the church to which he gave himself in 
complete devotion through the years; the 
church for which he labored—oftentimes 
self-sacrificially, but with enthusiasm and 
joy—expresses its unqualified appreciation 
of him and admiration for his noble life.” 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. An inspiring 
Easter service with music by the vested 
choir directed by Mark Dickey, organist, 
assisted by Charles Miller, trumpeter, 
closed the Lenten season. The chancel 
was decorated with Easter lilies and white 
carnations. An altar cross beautifully 
embossed, the gift of a devoted member, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dow Hall, was unveiled 
with appropriate ceremony. On Maundy 
Thursday confirmation and communion 
were observed, eleven members being re- 
ceived into the church. The church school 
presented the story ‘“Witnesses” on Easter 
night. On Tuesday night, March 8, the 
men gave their annual turkey supper. 
Frank E. Morrison was chairman, Dr. 
Leighton toastmaster, and A. Ingham 
Bicknell was the speaker. Raymund 
Wiley had charge of the entertainment. 
At the meeting of the men’s club on March 
17 an address on Banking was given by 
Frank Howard, son of the president. The 
mite boxes were opened at the Mission 
session of the all-day union meeting, and 
a fine amount was realized. Luncheon was 
served at noon, and the afternoon program 
was a lecture on the ‘Evolution of the 
Home’”’ with lantern slides, and a musicale 
by Mrs. Louise Wood Eddy and Mr. 
Ralph Whitman, Mrs. Whitman accom- 
panist. At the April meeting of the Union 
Mrs. Frederick Glazier Smith gave a talk 
on “Citizenship.” Mark Dickey, the 
church organist, played two of his own 
compositions as well as a group of num- 
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bers by MacDowell. Mr. Dickey hass) 
been awarded the $100 prize for his anthem.|.) 
‘Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled.” 
Mrs. Eden Hall read a paper on ‘Aji 
Woman’s Influence.’”’ The speaker at the? 
Mission session was Mrs. Boardman, 
chairman of Southern Work of the W. U.)I} 
M. S., who told of the work done by our} 
missionaries in the South. Tuesday night,|| 
April 12, at the Young People’s supper,}|} 
everything was Southern—decorations,|j| 
supper menu, and entertainment, which) 
pictured actual incidents witnessed byl 
the director, Mrs. Edgar Houghton, who)j| 
was born in Tennessee and spent her girl-} 
hood in Alabama. | 
Monson.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pas-+ 
tor. Through the initiative of the pastor’s} 
wife the Day of Prayer was observed by'| 
the women of the several Protestant 
churches, the meeting being held in our 
vestry. The Mission Circle recently held|l) 
a rummage and food sale, adding chorea 
over $40 to their treasury. As usual wey 
joined in the Holy Week union services, , 
the communion service being a candlelight 
service in our church. Easter brought out) 
a large audience for the regular morning} 
service and in the evening the Sunday] 
school presented the pageant, “His Spirit 
Lives,”’ the cast of characters being as fol-4 
lows: The Boy, Charles Buffington; Peter, 
William Ricketts; John, Carlos Ball;} 
Thomas, Henry Miller; Mary Magdalene, | 
Lillian Hale; Women, Mrs. Harry Brad- 
way, Mrs. Fred Ellis; Reader, Mrs. S. J. 
Willis; American Boy, Louis Hubert;} : 
Japanese Girl, Lois Buffington; Girl of! 
India, Josephine LaBrecque; American) 
Girl, May Bradway; European Girl, Rilaj 
Nones; Armenian Boy, Farley Nelson. } 
Decoration of the cross by members off 
the church school. The annual parish) 
meeting was held on the evening of April. 
11, preceded by a supper which drew out] 
the largest attendance for many years.| 
Reports from organizations, parish officials 
and pastor, showed a year of activity and} 
advance. Many improvements and adel 
ditions have been made to the churchlf 
property, generous contributions given tol 
many outside causes, attesting to the} 
loyalty and devotion of our people during 
a period of great depression. 
Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas-! 
tor. The Easter season was observed withij 
special services in our own church andl 
union services with the other churches of | 
Beverly. There was a good attendance anal 
interest, culminating in the communionl 
service on Holy Thursday, when sixteen)}j 
members were received into the church, 
Our Easter attendance was large and the} 
special Easter offering was most gratity+} 
ing considering the times. The young}| 
people of the church school rendered th | 
Pageant, ‘Witnesses to Unending Life,’’|} 
at the vesper service on Easter Sunday.||| 
The annual Sunday school meeting wash}| 
held April 15. Supper was served, fol-H 
lowed by the reports and election of officerst 
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and an address by Miss Annie Pousland of 
Salem. Our school is doing excellent work. 
Mrs. Chamberlain visited us on Sunday, 
April 10. The young people are organized 
and at work for the church. We have met 
with a great loss in the sudden death of Mr. 
Ralph Simmons, clerk of the parish and 
deacon of the church organization. 

Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. At the meeting of 
the Mission Circle on April 1, the director, 
Mrs. Charles Conklin, presented Dr. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, who gave his 
lecture on “The Root and Flower of the 
Liberal Faith.” A question period fol- 
lowed the lecture. After a luncheon served 
by Mrs. MacPherson and Mrs. Quiggle, 
the Miner Charitable Society held its 
regular meeting, the president, Mrs. F. I. 
Spinney, in the chair. Plans were made 
for the church supper on April 8, Mrs. 
Spinney chairman, and for the supper for 
the Ferry Beach Reunion on April 14, 
Mrs. Whitcomb as chairman, also for a 
supper for the Letter Carriers’ Association 
later in the month. Plans were also out- 
lined for a sale in the early fall. 

Gloucester.—Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, 
pastor. A Junior Union of twenty-five 
boys and girls has been organized, with the 
pastor as superintendent. Our men’s 
club raised almost $100 on a minstrel 
show given in March. The congrega- 
tion on Easter Sunday was over five hun- 
dred. Three new members were taken into 
the church on Holy Thursday. The 
pastor has been serving as dean of an In- 
terdenominational School of Religious 
Education for Cape Ann. Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel of Lynn and Mrs. Mary I. Cham- 
berlain are also on the faculty. 

North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. On Palm Sunday, two adult per- 
sons were baptized and accepted into 
membership. They came from a town in 
New York state where there is no Univer- 
salist church. One of the new members 
attended the Universalist church in this 
city while a student at our local normal 
school many years ago, and as a matter of 
sentiment chose this church with which to 
unite, and brought her niece with her. 
The ladies held their usual Christmas and 
Easter sales, and on April 2 served a tur- 
key dinner with all “‘the fixin’s.’”’ The 
Comrades have served two pancake sup- 
pers, and have had interesting monthly 
meetings. On their annual Ladies’ Night, 
the speaker was Rev. Arthur Murray of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, who gave 
an illustrated talk on his trip across the 
country last summer. 


New Hampshire 

Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. The monthly parish supper 
was held Thursday, April 7. Victor 
Friend of Boston, President of the General 
Convention, and Mrs. Friend, had ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend and speak, 
but illness prevented their coming, and 
Dr. Roger Etz cameinstead. Other guests 


from out of town included Rev. Harriet 
Robinson and party of Dover, Rev. F. L. 
Payson and party of Newfields, Rev. Asa 
M. Bradley, superintendent of the New 
Hampshire Universalist Churches, and 
Mrs. Bradley and party of Kingston. Mrs. 
Alvin K. Redden, Mrs. Nina Greeley, 
Miss Mabel Shedd, Mrs. Nettie Kennard, 
Mrs. C. William Trafton, Mrs. Agnes 
Hollings, Mrs. Florence Smith, Mrs. 
Mabel Humphreys, Mrs. Walter Laskey, 
Mrs. J. Verne Wood, Mrs. William White, 
Mrs. Fred A. Gay, Mrs. Alice Witham, 
Mrs. Porter Hanscom, Mrs. Blanche Blake, 
Miss Frances Clark and Mrs. Dorothy 
Philbrook, were the hostesses. Following 
the supper Charles C. Moulton gave 
readings, accompanied at the piano by his 
daughter, Miss Nathalie Moulton. The 
choir of the church, consisting of Mrs. 
Florence Smith, Mrs. Florence Weeks, 
Lewis Clapp and Charles Moulton, gave 
a short musical program. Rev. Asa M. 
Bradley gave a brief talk. o 


* * 


UNION YOUNG PEOPLE’S MEETING 
IN LOWELL 

Fifty-eight churches and twenty-six 
cities and towns in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, of three 
denominations, were represented April 3 
in the Grace Universalist Church, Lowell, 
at the second annual meeting of young 
people under the superv sion of the Lowell 
Young People’s Christian Union. 

Prof. Newell C. Maynard of Tufts Col- 
lege was the speaker. He discussed the 
choices open to modern youth and urged 
that decisions be governed by the ex- 
ample and life of Jesus Christ. Rev. Isaac 
Smith, pastor of the entertaining church, 
and Frank H. Fiske, president of the 
Lowell Y. P. C. U., welcomed the guests. 

There were nearly 500 young people 
present, members of the Y. P. C. U., the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and the 
Christian Endeavor Union. About forty 
Y.P.C.U. officers from about half that 
number of churches in all sections of the 
state attended the meeting after a banquet 
in Lawrence. 

Delegations were present from points 
as far distant as Woonsocket, R. I., and 
the western part of Massachusetts. Mal- 
den, Everett, Wakefield, Boston, Lawrence 
and Lowell, contributed the largest num- 
ber of attendants. 

Charles Edlund of the Unitarian society 
led the invocation, which was followed by 
addresses of welcome from Rev. Isaac 
Smith and Mr. Fiske. Miss Dorothy 
MacDonald of Boston, president of the 
Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., read the re- 
sponsive psalm, and Elict F. Parkhurst of 
Lowell the Scriptures. 

Prayer was offered by Eldred Field, 
representing the Young People’s Fellow- 
ship of Eliot Union Church, and greetings 
and notices were read by Everett Reed 
of the Christian Endeavor Society, Eliot 
F. Parkhurst of the Unitarian group and 


Miss MacDonald of the Universalist 
delegation. Mr. Smith pronounced the 
benediction. 
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- WHO’S WHO 

* 

: Rev. Bruce W. Brotherston is 
* Fletcher Professor of Philosophy in 
* Tufts College. 

“ Miss Georgene E. Bowen is one 
* of the missionaries to Japan sup- 
* ported by the Women’s National 
* Missionary Association. She is the 
* head of the Blackmer Home. 

ae George H. Wood is a student in 
* the theological school at Tufts Col- 
* lege. 

zs O. B. Server is a Universalist 
* minister of over thirty years stand- 
* ing who writes under a pen name. 

s Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
* graduate in philosophy of London 
* University. He has been in the 
* ministry of the Methodist Church in 
* England since 1907. 

* 

* 
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DR. FISCHER ON MURRAY GROVE 


A number of leaders in the Universalist 
denomination have written brief state- 
ments regarding the important movement 
at Murray Grove. Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer, for many years the efficient pastor 
of o1r church at New Haven and always 
an enthusiastic visitor at Good Luck, has 
sent the following very pleasing word: 

“In addition to the historic significance 
of the place denominationally—and that is 
of course of the greatest—Murray Grove 
is an ideal place to spend a restful, profit- 
able vacation in an atmosphere of friend- 
liness and good-will. There acquaintances 
ripen into reel and lasting friendships be- 
tween those who have a common religious 
heritage and are devoted to a common 
religious enterprise. I commend, un- 
reservedly, Murray Grove to our people. 
Go there with your family next summer 
and spend at least a week at this Uni- 
versalist shrine. If you go once you are 
certain to go again.” 


* * 


HYMN AND SERVICE COMMISSION 


The members of the Hymn and Service 
Commission wish to thank the many 
ministers of our fellowship who have taken 
the time and thought to fill out the ques- 
tion sheets on hymn and tune usage. The 
returns thus far indicate a painstaking and 
thoroughgoing interest in the matter, and 
an encouraging knowledge of the newer 
fields of hymnology. Any future hymnal 
produced by our church will benefit by this 
co-operation. 

May we in addition urge all those who 
have not yet sent in their ecommendations 
on old and new material to do so at their 
earliest convenience. The first of May is 
the limit for the time when these replies 
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will be of value; lists received after that 
date will not be included in the tabulations 
of material. As the compilation of in- 
formation should be as representative as 
possible, it is hoped that the commission 
will have the co-operation of all our min- 
isters. 

L. Griswold Williams, 

Edson R. Miles, 

Tracy M. Pullman. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 514) 
rosexual, the boy begins to go out with 
girls. To it belong the relations of man 
and woman. This does not mean that if 
we are not married we are thwarted, 
necessarily. The danger in any of these 
stages comes when one becomes set in his 
mind at any one of these different levels 
and does not advance normally to the next 

level.” 

Mr. Rice then spoke of cases, disguising 
names and places so that there would be 
no possibility of the cases being recognized. 
He described a mother complex, a case 
where homosexual aberrations were in- 
volved, a case of a person who had to ap- 
pear in public and whose psychological 
development had been arrested at one of 
these stages with disastrous effects, and a 
case of hysteria. He described the methods 
taken to bring the people into normal re- 
lations with society. 

Mr. Rice spoke with power, showing 
clearly what a remarkably broad experi- 
ence he has had, and impressed upon the 
men the opportunity that they have as 
ministers not only to co-operate with 
agencies in society which are specialized, 
but also to render very marked service 
themselves. In reply to questions, he 
suggested that the ministers read Weather- 
head on “‘Psychology in the Service of the 


Soul.” 
* * 


ANNIVERSARY AT NORTH ADAMS 


The First Universalist Church wag 
filled for all services yesterday (April 10) 
with worshipers who gathered to observe 
the ninetieth anniversary of the founding 
of the parish. 

At the morning service, Rev. Pliny A. 
Allen, Jr., preached the anniversary ser- 
mon, at the Sunday school service remi- 
niscences were given by the older mem- 
bers of the church and in the evening Rev. 
Dr. D. H. Clare of the First Baptist 
Church joined with Mr. Allen in the union 
service of which church unity and co- 
operation were the keynotes. 

The Universalist society was formed in 
North Adams on April 9, 1842, and there 
were twenty-four original petitioners. 
For a time services were held in the 
Arcade Hall and in 1845 a building for- 
merly occupied by the Methodist perish 
was bought, repaired and used as a church 
until 1852, when a new house of worship 
was erected on State Street where the 
Wellington hote now stands. The parish 


occupied this building until 1892, when it 
became desirable to move to the church 
group on Church and Summer Streets, and 
the present edifice, one of the best and 
most attractive in this part of the state, 
was erected. 

The First Universalist Church and the 
Universalist society were maintained with 
about the same membership until four 
years ago, when they united into one or- 
ganization known as the First Universalist 
Church. 

Possibly the most interested person who 
attended the services yesterday was Mrs. 
Helen Pattison, ninety-five years of age, 
who, despite her advanced age, was pres- 
ent at allthreeservices. She attends church 
services each week when the weather is 
pleasant. She was born in the southern 
part of Berkshire County in the vicinity of 
Great Barrington and came here with her 
husband, the late Albert Pattison, when 
about twenty-two years of age. She then 
became affiliated with the Universalist 
Church and has maintained that affilia- 
tion ever since. 

Preceding the morning service the 
Sunday school session took place, when 
Mrs. Frank Eaton, G. Clarence Hadley, 
Dr. M. M. Brown and William Bishop 
spoke of the varicus periods of the church 
history, and some of the stories they told 
were revelations to the younger members 
of the church, who knew but little with 
regard to the early history of the organiza- 
tion. . 

Jn the evening Dr. Clare was the only 
pastor from another church who was able 
to attend the service. The church was 
filled as it had been in the morning. Dr. 
Clare in behalf of the clergymen of the city 
extended congra ulations which were ac- 
cepted in fitting manner by Mr. Allen.— 
North Adams Evening Transcript. 

The sermon by Rey. Pliny A. Allen will 


appear later. 
* * 


PROTESTS FROM PHILADELPHIA 


Whereas: The Universalist General 
Convention assembled at Buffalo, New 
York, in October, 1931, appointed a com- 
mittee to revise the Five Essential Prin- 
ciples of the Universalist Faith, such 
revision to be presented to the next meet- 
ing of the Universalist General Convention 
for adoption, be tt resolved, that this Con- 
gregation of the Universalist Church of 
the Messiah of Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
sembled in annual meeting on Monday 
evening, April 11, 1982, voices its objection 
to any such revision. Feeling and be- 
li ving that the above referred to prin- 
ciples of faith are adequate, broad and 
complete enough to be acceptable to any 
one who at present is a member of the 
Universalist Church or any one who may 
wish to become a member, and feeling and 
believing that the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
is and should continue to remain the foun- 
dation of the Universalist Faith, we hereby 
opp se and protest any revision to the 


contrary that might be presented for adop- | 
tion; and iI 

Whereas: At the same session a com- || 
mittee was appointed to prepare articles. || 
by the adoption of which a merger shall be 
effected with the Unitarian Church, be it | 
resolved, that it is the opinion and feeling | 
of the Congregation of the Universalist 
Church of the Messiah, assembled as afore- 
said, that a merger would prove detrimen- 
tal to the future interests and’ existence of 
the Universalist Church at large, and that 
we hereby oppose and protest any merger |} 
by which the Universalist Church would || 
lose its individual identity. \| 

Be it further resolved that copies of these 
resolutions, separately presented, con- 
sidered, and adopted, be sent to the Board 
of Managers of the Universalist General || 
Convention with a request that they be 
conspicuously publisned in the next issue 
of the Christian Leader. 


* * 


MILES HANSON SPEAKS TO UNI- | 
VERSALISTS 


The Boston Universalist Club met at 
the Engineers Club at the corner of Com- 
monwealth Ave. and Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, on Monday, April 11, 1932. The 
speaker of the evening was Rev. Miles | 
Hanson of Roxbury, Mass. Mr. Hanson |} 
is an Englishman who came to the United | 
States twenty years ago on account of the 
health of his son. The young man had 
developed tuberculosis and the doctors 
said that he could not live in England and 
would have to go somewhere on the desert. 
For eight years Mr. Hanson lived near 
El Paso, N. M., preaching and farming. 
In 1917 he became pastor of the First 
Church of Roxbury (Unitarian). He 
delivered a most interesting and delightful 
address upon the differences between | 
England and the United States, voicing 
his love for this country, of which he is 
now a citizen, but frankly pointing out the 
things which all good citizens ought to help 
change. 

At the close of the formal address, Mr. 
Hanson answered a number of questions. 
Mr. Frank A. Dewick made a brief address, 
calling attention to the fact that, although 
there was justice in the criticisms, the 
United States is still young and has had 
the enormous problem of settling a vast 
continent. He felt that long before we 
are as old as England, from which country 
his own father emigrated, we shall be 
much farther along in the ways that Mr. 
Hanson indicated than England is now. 
He said that a large part of our difficulty 
is due to the attempt to assimilate great 
numbers of immigrants. Mr. Cornelius A. 
Parker pointed out that graft in this coun- 
try is due as much to the descendants of 
old families and graduates of Harvard as 
itis to children of immigrants. Rev. James 
D. Tillinghast, in commenting upon Mr. 
Hanson’s remark that government offices || 
in this country were too often dirty and : 
unattractive, invited Mr. Hanson to visit 
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the office of Mrs. Tillinghast, immigration 
commissioner at East Boston, where he 
said he would guarantee that the speaker 
would not find any dirt. 

Mr. Hanson handled himself admirably, 
under the rapid fire of both questions and 
comment, and won the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the men present. He said in 
part: 

“It is a difficult subject that I have 
been assigned. As you know, I am from 
another country across the water. I 
want to put before you some things that a 
man sees who comes from another land. 
I am very glad that I came to this coun- 
try. I would not go back if I had a chance. 
So if I appear to criticise it is as one who 
loves the country. 

“The England of to-day is not the Eng- 
land of my day. The boys of most of 
my old friends are dead. Read ‘England, 
the Unknown Isle,’ by Portheim, an in- 
terned German, the best book I have ever 
seen about England. 

‘When I came to America, I came to a 
different environment. I lived eight years 
on a farm, just outside El Paso. I came 
over here with a sick boy. The doctors 
said that I must get on to the desert if we 
were to save him. There was doubt of our 
getting into New York on account of my 
son’s health. So we chose New Orleans. 

“One thing that struck me here is that 
we seem always to be trying to get around 
our legal obligations. Another thing I 
soon saw was that Americans always 
are in a hurry. Why is it? What do we 
do with the time that we save? Then I 
noted our self-sufficiency. We always are 
boasting. If we have a good thing there 
is no need of our saying so. 

“One thing about Americans that I 
admire very much is their adaptability. 
If Americans can not do one thing they 
try another. They are hopeful. They 
will not be downed. 

“A thing here that I notice more than 
anything else is our lack of respect for 
law. In my opinion, the great growth of 
criminality in this country is due to our 
lack of respect for the courts, for the forms 
of legal procedure, for our own officers and 
for the way in which we administer 
justice. 

“On a train coming from Chicago, I 
had a talk with Clarence Darrow. I took 
the position that it is our duty to obey the 
laws. Mr. Darrow took exception to 
this position, saying, ‘The way to get rid 
of a bad law is to break it.’ 

“Tf we think a law is wrong we should 
fight it by the exercise of suffrage. 

“T pass on to the making of money out 
of government—that is graft. There is 
too much of it. Our leaders lead falsely 
and the people love to have it so. 

“In England we have two distinctly 
different parties. The Conservatives are 
for conserving everything. The Radicals 
or Liberals are for reform. Knowing the 
distinct principles of government is a great 


incentive to civic action. There is no 
difference between parties here. 

“T was naturalized after I came to Bos- 
ton. The whole process was shameful. 
You are treated as if you were seeking a 
favor. I felt all through as if I were being 
disgraced. I was shouted at, told to come 
along, and treated in a way to make me 
regret I had applied. Pupin describes 
his naturalization in his book, and it was a 
degrading experience for him, too. The 
one great stock question was, ‘Do you ap- 
prove of the American constitution?’ 

“It seems to me that we should make 
naturalization a more dignified proceed- 
ing. I feel it is a great privilege to be 
admitted as a citizen. We ought to sur- 
round it with a greater atmosphere of re- 
spect. 

“JT have a great respect for the old- 
fashioned, quiet, religious Sunday. We 
need a day when we can put all these wor- 
ries on one sideand think different thoughts. 
Let me urge you to do your best to pfe- 
serve one day. I plead for Sunday, not 
on dogmatic religious grounds but on 
grounds of human need. 

“Another thing I have noted is the 
abomination of advertising. 

“On the other side, in America, there is 
no church domination. England has the 
Established Church. 

“On this side there is no class domina- 
tion. We had to live very simply in El 
Paso, and nobody thought less of us. 

“Here we have a chance to make friends. 
We have a great country. Are we not in 
danger of marring it? Every decent man 
has a great responsibility to correct what 
is wrong and conserve what is right.” 

Officers elected were: President, Harold 
C. Hamilton, Grove Hall church; vice- 
president, Ambrose B. Warren, Grove 
Hall church; treasurer, John C. E. Restall, 
Chelsea church; secretary, James D. 
Tillinghast, Church of the Redemption; 
directors, Charles R. Duhig, West Somer- 
ville church, Dr. Frank W. Merrick, Bev- 
erly church, Lewis P. Everett, Newton- 
ville church. 

The nominating committee was N. HE. 
Tougas, A. Ingham Bicknell and Victor 
H. Vaughn. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Date: Monday, April 25. Hour: 10.45. 
Place: Church of the Redemption, Boylston 
and Ipswich Streets, Boston. Speakers: 
Cornelius Parker, Esq., Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., and Frank A. Dewick, Esq. 
Subject: ‘“The Issues at Waltham.” 

Mr. Parker, the president of the State 
Convention, and two of his active asso- 
ciates will present frankly and clearly the 
facts in regard to the present situation 
in Massachusetts, and will endeavor to 
answer such questions as the ministers may 
care to ask. This will enable attendants 
to go to the Waltham Convention pre- 
pared to participate intelligently and ef- 


fectively in the b siness sessions. Time 
will be saved and wise action will be made 
probable. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1932 
Previously reported ............. I AWAs: 
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CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 87. Westbrook, 
Maine, 2. New Haven, Conn., 1. Ma- 
chias, Me., 1. Medford, Mass., 1. Oak 
Park-fil., 3. ‘Total. 95; 
* * : 
A SOUTHERN MISSIONARY WANTS 
BOOKS 


In the mission field of the South many 
things are needed which the people are 
unable to purchase. A number of churches 
are greatly in need of hymn books. 

Are there not churches in the North 
where worth-while hymnals have een 
put aside for new ones? Gospel melodies 
would suit quite well. And there are other 
books that would be entirely acceptable. 

Any church having such books to give 
may confer with the undersigned, 

Thomas Chapman, 
Oakland City Station, Atlanta, Ga. 


* * 


GODDARD CLUB REUNION 


The reunion of the alumni of Goddard 
Seminary at Mechanics Hall the night of 
the Vermont Sugar Party was a pleasant 
affair and gave the friends a chance to meet 
and hear Miss Melita Knowles, the prin- 
cipal of the Goddard School for girls and 
Mr. Parker, the field secretary. Miss 
Knowles brought us some reels of moving 
pictures of the life at the school to-day, 
told us of the interesting work being done 
there by a splendid group of teachers and 
pupils, and made us feel that Goddard is 
a fine place to send girls to prepare for 
their life work. Miss Knowles was in- 
vited to speak to the 600 Vermonters after 
they had partaken of “sugar on snow.” 
Her message was well received and the 
work of Goddard will be better known. 


Notices 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The 1932 Religious Education Association Con- 
vention will be held May 8, 4, 5, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, and will consider the prob- 
lems presented by the Wickersham Reports on the 
Cause and Cure of Crime. The Association will 
break up into seminar groups and take up various 
problems of religious education. 

ki cok 


1932 UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOK 
The 1932 Universalist Year Book is now on sale at 
the office of the Universalist General Convention. 
This is a book of 1382 pages containing the report of 
the Buffalo Convention, annual reports of the Board 


of Trustees and Treasurer of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, brief reports from the National 
Auxiliary Organizations, denominational, state and 
local church statistics, and a complete list of all 


Universalist ministers with their addresses. Price 
$1.15 prepaid to all Universalists. 


Send check or money order to the Universalist 


General Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 
oy 8 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Fellowship of Rev. Robert J. Raible (Unitarian) 
transferred to Massachusetts under date of March 
28, 19382. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ee 
WISCONSIN CONVENTION 


The 82d session of the Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention will be held in Mukwonago on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 17 and 18, 1932, for the tran- 
saction of such business as may legally come before 
it. All churches within the state are urged to elect 
delegates, pay state quotas, and take an offering for 
the Ministerial Pension Fund. The Mukwonago 
ehurch will furnish free entertainment for delegates 
and visiting pastors. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
ca eS 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Preachers 
April 26-29, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological 


School in Harvard University. 
* * 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a meeting held April 14, 1932, the following 
business was transacted: 

New licenses granted: Kenneth Hutchinson, Rob- 
ert D. Killam, Robert Babcock, Henry T. Atwood, 
Carlton M. Fisher, Myles Rodehaver, Warren Love- 
joy, all students of Canton Theological School. 

Licenses renewed: Wallace G. Fiske, as of July 15, 
1931, Donald M. Lester, as of July 15, 1931, Harmon 
M. Gehr, Jeffery Campbell, Arnold Simonson. 

Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted to 
Rev. Eugene Bowe, Baptist, 1121 Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Letters of transfer granted: Rev. Harry Shook to 
New Hampshire, Rev. Alfred S. Cole to Massachu- 
setts. 

Fellowship granted to clerical licentiates: Rev. 
David Rys Williams, Rev. Earl D. Ridgeway, Rev. 
Lon Ray Call. 

George H, Bowers, Secretary. 
GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Lteter of transfer of Rey. Leonard C. Prater from 
the Texas Convention to the Georgia Convention 
has been received and accepted. 

J. F. Bowers, Secretary. 
eee 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 

Official Call 

The 73d annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the Church 
of Our Savior, Waltham, Mass., May 11 and 12, 
1932, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life mem- 
bers resident in the state; of three lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, which delegates must be 
legal members of the parish they represent; and of 
the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Proposed Amendment to Constitution 


To amend Section 5 of Article 5 by striking out 

the same and inserting as a new section 5 the follow- 
i ng: 

Executive Committee, The general direction of 
the affairs of the Convention shall be vested in an 
Executive Committee elected as provided in Section 
I of this article. The Executive Committee shall 
meet at least once a month, except during the months 
of July and August, and six members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Without prejudice to the general powers con- 
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ferred by the preceding clause and other powers con- 
ferred by these By-Laws the Executive Committee 
shall have the following powers, namely: 

(a) The direction of the business interests of the 
Convention, includimg the right to purchase, lease, or 
otherwise acquire for the Convention, real or personal 
property whenever, in its judgment, it is deemed 
beneficial for the purposes of the Convention, and to 
pay for the same wholly or partially in money or in 
notes, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness of 
the Convention, and on such terms and conditions 
and for such considerations as the Committee may 
think wise. 

(b) To sell, let, mortgage, or otherwise dispose of 
any or any part of the property or rights of the Con- 
vention on any terms deemed expedient, when, in its 
opinion, the interest of the Convention would be 
best protected thereby, and to have power to accept, 
as the consideration, any mortgages, notes, bonds, 
property, or other obligations or rights of any person, 
firm, or corporation. 

(c) To borrow or raise money for the Convention 
when it deems it necessary, and to issue any notes or 
other obligations convenient therefor, and to secure 
the same by mortgage, pledge, deed of trust, or in any 
other manner on any property of the Convention 
present or after acquired, and to make, execute and 
issue contracts, promissory notes, and other nego- 
tiable or transferable instruments. 

(d) To audit the accounts of the Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

(e) To fill any vacancies among the officers or 
trustees of the Convention that may occur and to 
eall special sessions of the Council. 

(f) To foster and encourage the missionary work of 
the Convention, Church Schools, Educational and 
Publication Effort, and to increase the permanent 
funds and income of the Convention. 


Invitation 


The Church of Our Savior, Waltham, invites all 
Universalists in Massachusetts to attend the meet- 
ings of the State Convention, May 10, 11 and 12, 
1932. Any one desiring accommodations should com- 
municate with Miss Stella Mayo, 39 Vernon Street, 
not later than May 6, stating whether aceommoda- 
tions are desired for one, two or three nights. Lodg- 
ing and breakfast will be provided without cost to 
as many as can be taken care of. Those who desire 
may stay at Cedar Hill or Hotel Crescent (ten min- 
utes’ walk from church). The rates at Cedar Hill 
are $3.00 per day, while those at Hotel Crescent are 
$1.50 up for a single room and $2.50 up for a double 
room. Reservations should be made through Miss 
Mayo. Reservations for the banquet ($1.00) should 
be made not later than May 10, by writing to Mr. 
Merton A. Hosmer, 25 Fairmount Avenue, Waltham. 


Directions 


Trains from the North Station run to Waltham 
about every hour. From the South Station, one may 
take a train to Newtonville or West Newton and 
thence go by bus to Waltham. By the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, one may take a Watertown car at 
Harvard Square and change at Watertown for a 
Waltham bus. By automobile, from Boston, take 
Commonwealth and Brighton Avenues, through 
Watertown into Waltham. 


Obituary 


Ralph C, Simmons 


Ralph C. Simmons of Beverly, Mass., died April 
7 aftee a short illness. Mr. Simmons was sixty- 
three years of age and had been a resident of Beverly 
for many years. He was employed as an inventor 
for the United Shoe Machinery Corporation for 
the past thirty-four years. 

He was born in Lawrence, April 26, 1869, and was 
graduated from the Lawrence High School and 
Lawrence Evening School. He was a member of the 
Quarter Century Club of the United Shoe, United 
Shoe Athletic Club, United Shoe Machinery Relief 
Association, Beverly Square and Compass Club, 
Beverly Lodge of Masons. He was a deacon at the 
Universalist church of Beveriy. He served two 
terms on the Beverly school committee. 

His career as an inventor of machines started 
with the McKay & Bigelow Heeling Machine Com- 
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pany of Lawrence, where he served his apprentice- 
ship. He also worked in the Pope Manufacturing 
Company and the Walter T. Crane Company of 
Hartford, aiso the Anchor Electrical Company of Bos- 
ton, where he was employed in the test laboratory. 
He was also assistant to the late D. Frank Mayo 
of Salem. Among his many inventions are the eye- 
let machine, heeling machine and many other auto- 
matie machines. He held many patents. 

Besides his wife, Elizabeth D. Simmons, he leaves 
one son, Oliver D. Simmons of Beverly; one sister, 
Mrs. Richard A. Palmer of Atlanta, Ga.; one brother, 
Albert H. Simmons of Wheaton, Ill.; and several 
nieces and nephews. 


Mrs. Ella Swasey 


Mrs. Ella Swasey, widow of Hon. John P. Swasey, 
died at the’ home of her daughter, Mrs. Geo. L. 
Wadlin, on Thursday, April 7. 

Mrs. Swasey was born at Canton Point, Maine, 
June 12, 1844, the daughter of John and Mary 
Hersey, She was educated in the schools of Can- 
ton and had taught many successful terms in her 
own town. On Nov. 19, 1867, she married John P. 
Swasey of Canton. To this union three daughters 
were born, Mrs. Carrie Smith, wife of Payson Smith 
of Brookline, Mass., Mrs. Belle Wadlin and Miss 
Minnie Swasey of Canton. Besides her three daugh- 
ters she is survived by two grandsons, Norman 
Smith of Brookline, Mass., and Swasey Wadlin of 
Hyannis, Mass., and one great grandchild, Virginia 
Wadlin of Hyannis, Mass.; one niece, Mrs. Mary 
Howe of Rumford, Me., and several nieces and 
nephews of Montreal and California. 

Mrs. Swasey was a member of the Canton Uni- 
versalist church and circle, Monticello Chapter 
D. A. R., Washington, D. C., John A. Hodge W. S. 
R. C. and Ponemah Rebekah Lodge of Canton, Me. 
She was an ardent worker inall she was affiliated with 
as long as her health permitted. She was devoted to 
her home and family, a woman of sterling character. 
She will be greatly missed by a large circle of friends. 

Funeral services were held from the home of her 
daughter Sunday afternoon, April 10, Rev. Frank M. 
Lamb of Mechanic Falls officiating. The orders of 
which she was a member attended in a body. Inter- 
ment was in the family lot at Pine Grove Cemetery. 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4. Off the Trail. 
s. Cupid Goes to Church. 


6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 

1. The Call of the Spirit. 

8 Universalism and Murray Journey 


Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. ‘‘The Old Order Changeth.’”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14, Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


''n'versalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe now for the 


CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 
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SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?”’ 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

80 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 
Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 


By Dr. J. Fort Newton 


The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 

$1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, fice Management, Normal 


Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equixment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalorue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston 


Hancock 6300 


1 G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


xs 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
| 161 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 8 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLEN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho: | 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any collee 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fittir g 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, ab'e 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{mg under special instructors. The atmosphere cf 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mag 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Dagree of B. D,. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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Crackling 


Client: “I know the evidence is strongly 
against my innocence, but I have $50,000 
to fight the case.” 
be Lawyer: “As your attorney, I assure 
you that you'll never go to prison with that 
amount of money.” 

And he didn’t, he went there broke.— 
Capper’s Weekly. 

* * 

“IT wish you’d come down off your high 
horse,”’ her husband growled. 

“Oh, Bill,” retorted his ultra-modern 
wife, “why do you insist on using such old- 
fashioned expressions? Why don’t you 
learn to motorize your thinking?”—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

“T don’t know how to fill out this ques- 
tion.” 

“What is it?” 

“It says, ‘Who was your mother before 
she was married?’ and I didn’t have any 
mother before she was married.” —Whirl- 
wind. 

* * 

Street Orator: ““‘We must get rid of 
radicalism, Socialism, Bolshevism, Com- 
munism, and Anarchism.”’ 

Voice from the Crowd: “And while we’re 
about it, why not throw in rheumatism?”’— 
Christian Register. 

* * 

Somebody is asking the information 
column for a definition of “the happy 
mean.” The happy mean nowadays, we 
guess, says the Boston Herald, are those 
who saved something when they had it.— 
‘Christian Register. 

* * 

Bringing to a clese the argument on the 
unemployment situation, Aunt Serena 
remarked: “I ain’t never heard of a man 
who objected to a woman’s workin’, if she 
wasn’t gettin’ paid for it!”’—Hachange. 

* Ox 
_ First Eskimo Wife: ‘Does your husband 
stay out late during the winter nights?” 

Second Eskimo Wife: “Late! Why, 
last night he didn’t get home till half-past 
January.’’—Passing Show (London). 

Cee 


At least some advance is made toward 
outlawing war when a nation that is wag- 
ing it tries to make the world believe it is 
only playing ping-pong.—St. Louis Star. 

* * 


A tender heart is what causes a man to 
burst out crying when he reads that a cor- 
poration president has cut his own pay to 
$54,000 a year.—San Diego Union. 

* * 

He: ‘“‘Would you marry a man who lied 
to you?” 

She: “You don’t think I want to be an 
old maid, do you?”— Young Men. 

site ae 

We always make it a point to borrow 
money from pessimists—they don’t expect 
to get it back any way.—Thomaston 
Times. 


HE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


An Autobiography 


by 


FREDERICK W. BETTS, D. D. 


A Book About a 


Farmer, Carpenter, Preacher, Social Worker, 
and Public Servant 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and 
unique ministry. Makes it easy to understand 
why his fellow-citizens voted him to be ‘“‘the most 
useful citizen of Syracuse.” 


“T have written this book during the summer 
vacation of 1929. I have had no notes. I have 
written entirely from memory. There is nothing 
systematic about it. I have selected certain in- 
cidents and experiences, one at a time, and have 
written around each one. The reader can begin 
anywhere and can end anywhere. The only unity 
of the book is the unity of life. It is true. It is 
me. I have been very busy living and thinking 
and doing. I have had a glorious and interest- 
ing time of it.”—F rom the Foreword. 


A Book of Inspiration for thoughtful ministers 
and laymen. 


Especially suggestive for young people. 


Price $1.50 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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